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TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


The Subscription Price of the Weekly 
BEE JOURNAL is $2.00 a year; and of 
the Monthly, 50 cents a year in advance. 
New Subscriptions can begin at any time. 


Club Rates for the Weekly are: $3 80 
for two copies (to the same or different 
0st-offices); $5.50 for three copies; 
go 0 for four copies ; and for five or 
more copies, $1.75 each. 

Club Rates for the Monthly are: two 
copies (to the same or different post- 
offices) for 90 cents; three copies for 
$1.30 ; four copies for $1.70: five copies 
for $2.00; more than five copies for 40 
cents each. 

Sending Money.—Remit by*Express, Post 
Office Order, Postal Note, or Bank Draft 
on New York or Chicago. If neither of 
these can be obtained, Register your 
Letter, affixing stamps both for postage 
and registry, and take a receipt for it; 
or send it by Express. Money, sent as 
above described, is AT OUR RISK, Other- 
wise, it is not. Do not send checks on 
local banks, which cost us 25 cents each, 
at the banks here, to get them cashed. 

Silver should never be sent in Letters. It 
will either be stolen, or iost by wearing 
holes in the envelope. 

Postage Stamps of any denomination 
may be sent for fractions of a dollar: or 
where Money Orders, cannot be obtained, 
stamps for any amount may be sent. 

Subscription Credits.—The receipt 
money sent us will be given on the 
address-label of every paper. If not 
given in two weeks after sending the 
money, write to us, for something must 
be wrong about it. Do not wait for 
months or years, and then claim a 
mistake. The subscription is paid to the 
END OF THE MONTH indicated on the 
wrapper-label. This gives a continual 
statement of account. 

Lost Numbers.—We carefully 


for 


mail the 


BEE JOURNAL to every subscriber, but | 


should any be lost in the mails, we will 
cheerfully replace them if notified before 
all the edition is exhausted. 

Sample Copies of the BEE JOURNAL will 
be sent FREE upon application. 
intending to get up a club can have 
sample copies sent to the persons they 
desire to interview, by sending the names 
to this office. 


Any one | 
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|copy and commence to use it. 


For 50 colonies (120 pages) 


Season Almost an Entire Failure. 65: 


Selections from Our Letter Box.. 652 
Southern Wisconsin Convention.. 650 


NG FVOMOUN, 6 055 istencdacse sack 654 


Statistics of the Honey Crop..... 649 
Strange Noise in a Bee-Hive..... 652 
St. Joseph Co., Ind.,Convention.. 652 
That Strange Noise—Shiny Bees. 650 
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Apiary Register—New Edition. 


All who intend to be systematic in 
their work in the apiary, should get a 
The 
prices will hereafter be as follows : 
$1 Ww 

1 25 

1 


** 100 colonies (220 pages)..... 
** 200 colonies (420 pages)...... 


The larger ones can be used for a} 


few colonies, give room for an increase 
of numbers, and still keep the record | 
all together in one book, and are there- 
fore the most desirable ones. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 
20 cents per line of space, each insertion, 


For either the Weekly or Monthly Editions. 


A line of this type will contain about 7 words; 
TWELVE lines wil! occupy ONE-INCH of space. 
Transient Advertisements payable in advance. 
Editoria! Notices, 50 cents per line. 


Advertisements may be inserted one, two or four 
times a month, if so ordered, at SO cents per line, 
of space, for each insertion. 


Advertisements withdrawn beforethe expiration 
of the contract, wil! be charved the full rate for 
the time the advertisement és inserted. 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 


925 Wert Madison Street.. Chieage, Ill. 





TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Advertisements for the next Weekly Ber 
JOURNAL must reach this office by the 
Saturday of the previous week. 

Books tor Bee-Keepers.—For prices and 
descriptions of bee-books, see the second 
page of this paper. 

All Papers are Stopped at the expiration 
of the time paid for, unless requested to 
be continued. 

When writing to this office on Business, 
correspondents must not write anything 
for publication on the same sheet of 
paper, unless it can be torn apart without 
interfering with either part of the letter. 
The editorial and business departments 
are separate and distinct, and when the 
business is mixed up with items for 
publication it often causes confusion. 
hey both may be sent in one envelope, 
but on separate pieces of paper. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office 
to which your paper is addressed. Your 
name cannot be found on our List, unless 
this is done. 

Emerson Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, are lettered in gold 
on the back, and make a very convenient 
way of preserving the BEE JOURNAL as 
fast as received. They will be sent, post- 
paid, for 75 cents each. They cannot be 
sent by mail to Canada. 

To Canadians.—We take Canadian money 
for subscription or books ; and Canadian 
postage stamps may be sent for fractions 
of a dollar. 


FOREIGN POSTAGE, EXTRA: 
To Europe—Weekly, 5) cents; Monthly, 10 
To Australia —-Weekly, $1; honthiy,0cente” 
George Neighbour & Sons, London, England, are 
our authorized agents for Europe. 
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DADANT'S FOUNDATION 


is attested by hundreds of the most prac- 
tical and disinterested bee-keepers to be 
the cleanest,brightest,quickest accepted by 
bees, least apt to sag, most regular in color, 
evenness and neatness of any that is made. 
at is kept for sale by Messrs. 

A. H. NEWMAN, Chicago, II1., 

Cc. F. MUTH, Cincinnati, O., 

JAMES HEDDON, Dowagine, Mich., 

DOUGHERTY & McKE Indianapolis, Ind., 

CHAS. H. GREEN, Berlin, Wis. 

CHAS. HERTEL, Jr., Freeburg, Iil., 

WM. BALLANTINE, Sago, O., 

E. L. ARMSTRONG, Jerseyville, I!1 

ARTHUR TODD, Germantown, Philadelphia, Pa. 

- KRETCH MER, Corurg, lowa. 

E. F. SMITH, Smyrna, N. Y. 
F. DALE, Mortonsville, Ky. 

Fee! A etanermave of other dealers. y 

Write for SAMPLES FREE and price 
list of supplies, accompanied with 


150 COMPLIMENTARY, 


and UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS 
from as many bee-keepers in 1883. 


We guarantee every inch of our Foun- 

dation equal te sample in every respect. 

CHAS. DADANT & SON, 
HAMILTON, Hancock Co., ILL. 


VALUABLE 


ORIGINAL PATENTS. 


The Original 
BINGHAM 


Bee Smoker 


5ABly 





PATENTED, MAY 20, 1879. 
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Prof. Cook, in his valuable Manual of the Apiary, 
states that “ Mr. Bingham was the first to improve 
the old Quinby smoker ~ | establishing a direct 
draft.” Five years of persistent effort has demon- 
strated that no one but Bingham has been able to 
improve a Bingham smoker. Hundreds of Bing- 
ham smokers have been in use five years, and are 
yet in working order. They burn lots of blocks 
and chips and stuff, and make lots of smoke and 
comfort, and have no dampers or match-box at- 
tachments, as they never go out or fail to blow 
smoke up or down or sideways, much or little, 

swiftor slow, just as you please, any or all the 
time; top up or down, they always co! 

Bee- keepers will save money and vexation b 
buying genuine Bingham smokers and Bingham 
Hetherington Uncapping-Knives first. We neither 
make nor handle any Other supplies; but of these 
we are the origina! inventors, and only legal 
makers, and have had over 45,000 in use from one 
Ge Sve years, and receiving but one letter of com- 
Pw ith European and American orders already 

eceived for over 3,000, there is evidence that 1884 
rith us is not likely to be an idle one. Also that 
such goods as we make have met the advanced 
wants of the most advanced bee-keepers in Eu- 
rope and America. 


Prices, by mail, post-paid. 
Doctor smoker (wide shield) ..3% inch 
Conqueror smoker(wide shield) 3 -" 
Large smoker (wide shield).. «a - 
Extra smoker (wide shield) ....2 bad 
Piain smoker 2 ” 
Latie Wonder smoker a. 

mgham & npren Wane Knife, 
2inch.. 
TO SELL AGAIN, apply for dozen or half- 
dozen rates. Address, 


BINGHAM & HETHERINGTON, 
®A2Btf ABRONIA, MICH. 


..8200 





BOOKS 


Sent by mail, on receipt of price, by 


THOMAS G. NEWMAN 


925 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, LLL. 


On dozen or half-dozen lots of one kind, we 
allow 25 per cent. discount, and prepay 
postage. Special rates on larger quantities, 
given upon application. 


Bees and Honey, or Management of an 
Apiary for Pleasure and Profit, by THOMAS 
G. NEWMAN.—It is “fully up with the times,” 
in all the various improvements and inven- 
tions in this rapidly-developing pursuit, and 
presents the apiarist with everything that 
can aid in the successful management of the 
honey-bee, and at the same time produce the 
most honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. It embraces the following sub- 
jects: Ancient History of Bees and Honey 
—Locating an Apiary—Transferring—Feed- 
ing ~ Swarming — Dividing — Extracting — 
Queen Rearing—Introducing Queens — Ital- 
ianizing—Bee Pasturage a Necessity—Quiet- 
ing and Handling Bees—The Management of 
Bees and Honey at Fairs—Marketing Honey, 
etc. 220 profusely-illustrated pages. Price, 
bound in eloth, $1.00; 2 copies for $1.80; 
3 copies for $2.55; 5 for $4.00; 10 for $7.50. 
Paper covers, 75 cents; 2 copies for $1.40; 
3 copies for $2.00; 5 for $3.00; 10 for $5.00. 


The Apiary Register, by 
igh mae —A Record and Account Book for 
the Apiary, devoting 2 pages to each colony, 
ruled and printed, and is sO arranged thata 
mere glance will give its complete history. 
Strongly bound in full leather. Price, for 50 
colonies, $1.003 for 100 colonies, $1.25 3 for 
20) colonies, $1.50. 


Honey as Food and Medicine, by 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN.—It gives the various 
uses of Honey as Food; recipes for making 
Honey Cakes, Cookies, Puddings, Foam, 
Wines, etc. Also, Honey as Medicine, with 
many valuable recipes. It is intended for 


| consumers, and should be liberally scattered 
|to help in creating a demand for 
| Price, 


honey. 
for either the English or German 
edition, 5 cents—one dozen, 40 cents—100 for 


| $2.50 —500 for $10.00—1,000 for $15.00.— 
| If 100 or more are ordered, we 


will print the 
bee-keeper’s card (free of cost) on the cover. 
Hand 


Bee - Keepers’ Convention 


| Book, by THOMAS G. NEwMAN.—It contains 


asimple Manual of Parliamentary Law and 
Rules of Order for the guidance of officers 
and members of Local Conventions—Model 
Constitution and By-Laws for a Local Society 
—Programme for a Convention, with Subjects 
for discussion—List of Premium for Fairs, 
etc. Bound in cloth, and suitable for the 
pocket. Price, 50 cents. 


Why Eat Honey? by Tuomas G. 
NEWMAN.—This Leaflet is intended for dis- 
tribution in the Bee-Keeper’s own locality, 
in order to create a Local Market. Price, 50 
cents per 100; 500 copies for $2.253 1,000 
copies for $4.00. When 200 or more are 
ordered at one time, we will print the 
honey-producer’s name and address FREE, at 
the bottom. 


Preparation of Honey for the 
Market, including the production and care 
of both Comb and Extracted Honey, and 
Instructions on the Exhibition of Bees and 
Honey at Fairs, etc., by THOMAS G. NEWMANs 
This ts achapter from “ Bees and Honey.” 
Price, 10e. 

Swarming, Dividing and 
Bees.—Hints to Beginners, by 
NEWMAN. A chapter from 
Price 5e. 


Feeding 
THOMAS G. 
“Bees and Honey.” 


Bee Pasturage a Necessity, by THOMAS 
G. NEwMAN—Progressive views on this im- 
portant subject: suggesting what and how 
to plant.—A chapter from “Bees and Honey.” 
26 engravings. Price, 10c. 


Bees in Winter, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—Describing Chaff-packing, Cellars and Bee- 
Houses. A chapter from * Bees and Honey.” 
Price 5e. 


Bienen Kultur, by THOMAS G. NEWMAN. 
—In theGerman language. Price, in paper 
covers, 40 cents, or $3 per doz. 





| easiest and best way of rearing. 


THOMAS G. | 


Bee-Keepers’ Guide, or Manual of 
the Apiary, by Pror. A. J. CooKx.—It is 
elegantly illustrated, ard fully up with the 
times on every subject that interests the 
bee-keeper. It is not only instructive, but 
interesting and thoroughly practical. It 
comprises a full delineation of the anatomy 
and physiology of Bees. Price, $1.25. 


Quinby’s New Bee-Keeping, by L. ( 
Root.—Its style is plain and forcible, making 
its readers realize the fact that the author is 
master of the subject. Price, $1.50. 


AB C of Bee-Culture, by A. I. Roor.— 
Embraces everything pertaining to the care 
of the Honey-Bee, and is valuable to the 
more advanced bee-keeper, as well as the 
beginner. Cloth, $1.25; paper, $1. 


Blessed Bees, by JOHN ALLEN.—A 
romance of bee-keeping, full of practical 
information and contagious enthusiasm. 
Price, 75¢e. 


The Hive and Honey-Bee, by Rev. L. 
L. LANGSTROTH.—This is the work of a 
master, and will always remain a standard. 
Price, $2.00. 


Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping.— 
A translation of the master-piece of that most 
celebrated German authority. Price, bound 
in cloth, $2.00; in paper covers, $1.50. 


Queen-Rearing, by HENRY 
full and detailed account of 
rience in rearing Queen Bees. 


ALLEY.—A 
23 years expe- 
The cheapest, 
Price, $1. 

Bee - Keepers’ Text Book, by A. J. 
KinG.—A new edition, revised and enlarged. 
Price, $1.00, bound in cloth. 


Extracted Honey; Harvesting, Handling 
and Marketing.— By CHAS. DADANT & Son.— 
Details their management. Price, 15e. 


Practical Hints to Bee-Keepers, by 
CuHuas. F. MutH.—Gives his views on the man- 
agement of bees. Price, 10¢. 


Dzierzon Theory. — The fundamenta) 
principles of Dzierzon’s system of apiculture 
as set forth by Berlepsch. It was translated 
by the late Samuel Wagner. Price, 15c. 


Dictionary of Practical Apiculture, 
by Pror. JOHN PHin.—This gives the correct 
meaning of nearly 500 apicultural terms 
Price, bound in cloth, 5Oc. 


The Hive I Use, by G. M. DooLtrrLe.— 
Details his management of bees. Price 5e. 


Foul Brood, by A. R. KOHNKE.—Its origin 
and cure. Price, 25e. 


Moore’s Universal Assistant, 
Complete Wechanic. — Contains 
1,000,000 industrial facts, calculations, pro- 
cesses, trade secrets, legal items, business 
forms, ete. Price, $2.50. 


Kendall's Horse Book.—No book can 
be more useful to horse owners. It has 35 
engravings, illustrating positions of sick 
horses, and treats all diseases in a plain and 
comprehensive manner. It has many good 
recipes, ete. Price, 25e€.,in either English 
or German. 


and 
over 


Food Adulteration.—What we eat and 
should not eat, This book should be in every 
family. Price, 50c. 


Scribner’s Lumber and Log Book.— 
Gives measurement of all kinds of lumber, 
logs and planks; wages, rent,ete. Price, 35c. 


Fisher’s Grain Tables.—For casting 
up the price of grain, produce and hay: wood 
measurer,ready reckoner,tables for plow ing. 
ete. Price, 40c. 

Hand-Book of Health, by Dr. Foote. 
Rules for eating, drinking, sleeping, bathing, 
working, dressing, ete. Price, 25e. 


~~ Binders, made especially for 
the BEE JOURNAL, and lettered in gold on 
the back. 75c. for the Weekly; or for th 
Monthly, 50ec. They cannot be sent by mai 
to Canada. 

Constitution and By-Laws, for loca 
Associations, $2 per 100. The name of the 
Association printed inthe blanks 50c. extra 

Ribbon Badges, for bee-keepers, on 
which gare printed a large bee in gold, 10c. 
each, or $8 per 100. 

Poulterer’s Guide, for treating diseases 
of Poultry, etec., by C. J.WARD. Price 25c. 
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“Honey-Dew ” for Winter Stores. 


Notwithstanding the caution that 
we gave in the BEE JOURNAL for 
Aug. 6, 1884, we learn that there are 
quite a number of bee-keepers who 
assert that their bees will have noth- 
ing else for winter stores. We do not 
wish to interfere with their rights or 
privileges, but will present the mat- 
ter again, so that they must “sin 
against light and knowledge” if they 
‘** still persist in their murderous de- 
signs ’’ towards their bees. 

To allow the bees to go into winter 
quarters with naught but the so-called 
honey-dew, is sure to result in nearly 
a total loss. As proof for this asser- 
tion we will cite a bee-keeper of Wis- 
consin, who, to our knowledge, last 
winter, lost 107 colonies out of 125, 
because they were condemmed to try 
to subsist on the vile stuff called 
**honey-dew.”’ That they did not all 
die is due to the fact that the 18 colo- 
nies happened to have some white 
clover honey stowed away in their 
hives where they could get at it, and 
hence this little gleam of light among 
the darkness—the few living bees 
among the myriads of dead! ‘* What 
shall we do? asks an enquirer, who 
adds: ‘* We have nothing else to give 
our bees ; they have gathered no honey 
this year.” Nothing else to give 
them, when confectioners’ or granu- 
lated sugar can be bought for less 
than 7 cents per pound! Let them 
die for want of food when a dollar 
will save a whole colony! Pshaw! 

Would you let your best cows or 
horses shift for themselves, and live 
or die, as the case may be, depending 


on the grass they could find during |25 cents, wholesaling at 20 and 22) pound in cloth. 
blasts—rather than 


our cold winter 


spend a dollar or two for winter food | sold at 12 cents per pound, and ex- 


for each of them ? 


business sagacity 


| tracted has been 
What would be thought of the | cents per pound. 


sold as low as 6% 
All this because 


of farmers who| some bee-men have thought more of 


would manage as before described | the “ filthy-lucre” than of honor and 


with their stock ? 
be thought of their claim to sanity ? 


Aye, what would | integrity ! 


Let us hope that there 


lare none among the readers of the 


Ww ill bee- keepe rs show any more} BEE Jou RNAL who would be guilty 


business sagacity or sound sense if | of selling the ‘ 
they let their bees shift for them- | If they have 


selves, gather ‘‘ honey-dew”’ because 
there is naught else to gather, and 


then leave them to live or die, as the | 
case may be, when adollar a colony 


would save them ? 


Let it be borne in mind that the 
bees will not eat the honey-dew fraud, 


except as a dernier resort—when it | 


comes to that or nothing ! 
is the result ? 
time to wind up their existence. 

Fortunately, 
fall crop of honey is quite good, and 
the bees will have 


And what 


is very favorable for gathering honey. 
The *“honey-dew ” 


r any circumstances. 
Several persons have reported quite 
severe sickness after eating the trash 
on empty stomachs. 
add a word about the placing of such 
stuff on the market. 
A tour 


stores unde 


nomen of “ thick buckwheat honey,” 
in the extracted form. 


it—so great was the supply of 
dew’? when there was a 
dearth of nectar in the flowers. 


But this is not all ; 


cents ; 


cate ! 


It takes but a short | 


| 
in some localities the | 


enough from that 
source for winter use, for the weather | 
to the Prairie Farmer as follows : 
may be utilized 
| for spring feeding, when the bees have 
frequent flights—but not for winter 


And now let us | 


through the honey marts 
reveals the fact that quite a lot of the | 
vile stuff is marketed under the cog- | 


It is equally a | 
serious matter to state (though itis 
the truth) that some of the comb) 
honey on this market is tainted with 
** honey- 
general 
Now, 
what will the effect be on the market ? 
It will retard and contract sales— 
those who buy it once, want no more. | 


| judicious bee-keepers. 


_making all the necessary 


at the beginning | 
of this season comb honey retailed at 


‘ vile trash ”’ as honey. 
, and it is labeled with 
their names—Good-by to their honey 
trade in the future. 

This shows the importance of Con- 
ventions and Bee-Literature. Edu- 
Educate! is the watch-word. 
Drive out ignorance, non-progressive 


|management, and old-fogy notions, 


by hard arguments and wise counsels, 
Let all think these things over and 
be wise. 

oe 


g Convention at Chicago, Oct. 15. 
It promises to be a very interesting 
re-union of the bee-men of the West. 
Mrs. L. Harrison, Peoria, Ill., writes 


I can indorse fully all that is said in 
the call for the Northwestern Bee- 
Keepers’ Convention. The member- 
ship of this Association contains the 
names of prominent bee-keepers of 
| lowa, Wisconsin, Illinois and Michi- 
gan. No other city is so accessible to 
the apiarists of the North and West 
as Chicago, many diverging lines of 
railroad centering there. The officers 
of the Asdociation yearly secure re- 
duced rates at hotels and restaurants, 
so that the expense of attendance is 
trivial, in comparison with the bene- 


| fits gained. 








Ss 

«@ The preparation of bees for 
winter should now be the study of all 
If not yet de- 


| cided as to how to prepare them, read 


up at once; apply the knowledge ob- 

ained to practice, and be prompt in 
arrange- 
ments.—Indiana Farmer. 


>. eo — 


@& For $2.75 we will —— the 
Weekly BEE JOURNAL one year, and 
Dzierzon’s Rational Bee-Keeping, in 
|paper covers; or the Monthly Bux 
JOURNAL and the book for $1.75. 
with Weekly, $3. 00 


now we hear of lots being! with the Monthly, $2.C0. 
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Foul Brood, its Propagation and Cure. 


Mr. Frank Cheshire, than whom there is not a more 
progressive and scientific apiarist in England, has spent 
much time in studying the cause and cure of that terribly- 
fatal disease called ‘‘ foul brood,’ and is very confident 
that he has discovered a satisfactory cure forit. At the 
request of the British Bee-Keepers’ Association, he has 
prepared the following very exhaustive article, which we 
copy from the British Bee Journal. 


We feel sure that the apiarists of America will extend 
to him a hearty vote of thanks for his patient study and 
careful investigations, as well as for the following trea- 
tise in which he has given to the world a new remedy—or 
at least a newly-applied remedy—for that most-to-be- 
dreaded disease—FouL Broop. The article is rather 
lengthy, but it will repay a careful perusal : 


About two months since I was invited by the committee of 
the British Bee-Keepers’ Association to address the present 
Congress, then to be convened in connection with the Lnterna- 
tional Health Exhibition, on the absorbing but apparently well- 
worn topic of Foul Brood. 
mainly given on two grounds: first, a confidence that I had a 


method of curing this terrible malady far in advance of any that | 
had previously been brought before the bee-keeping community | 
either by others or myself; and, secondly, that the writing of | 
the paper would furnish me with an excuse and reason for that | 
evotion of time which I foresaw a new and independent | 


large 
investigation of the subject from its scientific side would re- 
quire—an investigation which I had long intended to undertake, 
in order to test facts which I had noted during previous years, 
and which it seemed impossible to reconcile with commonly 
received opinions. 


I now, therefore, ask your kind and indulgent attention, in 
order that we may all apprehend together the grounds upon 
which I venture to diverge somewhat widely from theories 
which have been admitted during the last seven years at least as 
things undisputed, because indisputable. 

Apiculture is attracting more attention in this country than it 
has ever previously received. Bee-keepers are multiplying on 
every hand. From the throne to the humblest- cottage the 
charms or the profits of apiculture are getting a recognition. 
The bee-keeping of to day is no more like that of the first half 
of this century than the goods train is like the carrier’s cart 
We have our combs built in days instead of weeks. Bees rear 
drones or workers as we give them order. Supers have gone 
and sections are finished as though bees had recently learned 
the use of the ruleand the plumb-line. Honey is demanded by 
the ton in the manufacture of biscuits. The poor cottager may 
add to his comforts and his culture by attending to his hives; 
and yet, amidst all this pleasant prospect, seeming to promise 
greater things for the future, a dark cloud—causing most to 
fear, and even breeding despondency in the breasts of not a few 
apiarists—is hovering amongst us. Foul! brood, despite all the 
information given, is now not only present, but rapidly increas- 
ing; and were it just to.the owners, I could point not to diseased 
colonies merely, but to apiaries of 60 or 80, where, perhaps, not 
one has escaped contamination. Letters daily, and lately 
almost every post, arrive with some sad tale of disaster. If the 
unqueening and comb-excising, or burning or starving plans 
must be adopted, ruin is meant, profit anticipated becomes loss 
realized, and hope yields to despair. 
far to seek. In former days, when bees were kept in the same 
garden, descending from father to son, increasing their number 


in the spring by swarming, to be reduced to the old limits in the | 


autumn by the sulphur pit—when none left their native spot, 
a an occasional swarm, perhaps, as a gift to a near 
neig 

brood might have lurked here and there, but the facilities for its 
propagation were wanting. Now, how different! 
traveling by our railways through the length and breadth of our 
land, these, reared often in company with many colonies where 
are to be found queens hailing from the Sunny South, where the 
disease has been often rampant, and coming, as these swarms 


sometimes may, from colonies not above suspicion, are, it is to | 


be feared, but too often the instruments for communicating the 
erms of destruction in localities previously free. I delight 
10wever, to recognize that this sad state of things need not, and 
I believe will not, continue, for, from reasons which will be 
resently apparent, instead of now regarding a visitation of 
oul brood in my apiary asa terrible disaster, I should esteem 


it as a trifling and temporary inconvenience very far less grave | 


than the loss ofa queen. I will nowconsider the subject under 
three heads: 1. The nature of foul brood as a germ disease; 2. 
The means of its propagation; and, 3. The methods of its cure. 


My consent to that invitation was | 


} To these facts and to the results of my | 
recent inquiry, so far as I have as yet been able to complete it, | 


Nor is the reason of this | 


ibor, and when none were ever imported from afar, foul | 


Bees are ever | 


THE NATURE OF FOUL BROOD AS A GERM DISEASE. 


The appearance of foul brood is, undoubtedly, familiar to 
| nearly all bee-keepers. A larva, if attacked early, begins to 
|}move unnaturally, and instead of lying curled round on the 
| base of the cell, frequently turns in such a way as to present 
| its dorsal (back) surface to the eye of the observer. A little 
attention will then show that the color of the larvais inclined 
| to yellow instead of being pearly white. Such grubs are only 
| rarely sealed over. Those more advanced before the disease 
| strikes them, are in due course sealed, but death overtakes 
| them, their bodies become brown and fcetid, and as the sealing 
| sinks it becomes pierced by an irregular hole. From this may 
| be gathered the general indications of the disease, which is 
usually accompanied by very energetic fanning at the hive 
entrance, from which, in advanced cases, an indescribable and 
nauseating odor is emitted. The larve and chrysalids which 
are dead of the disease, dry to a coffee-colored, tenacious mass 

lying at the bottom of the cell; so tenacious, indeed, that it may 
be drawn out into long threads like half-dry glue. The drying- 
rocess being completed, a blackish scale is all that remains. 

This was formerly supposed to be the only condition in which 
| the foul-broody matter, so-called, was a centre of infection; but 
| we shall presently discover that this notion has no foundation 
in fact. 

The disease is terribly contagious, and once started, soon 
| spreads from cell to cell, and not infrequently from colony to 
|ecolony. The knowledge of bee-keepers extended little beyond 
| this, in December 1874, when a translation from the German by 
| Mr, J. S. Wood, of Nyborg, gave an account of some experi- 
ments by Dr. Schonfeld, which may be thus summarized: Some 
foul-broody matter was placed on a plate pierced by a hole, 
below which, and passing into it, was a glass tube 2 feet long; a 
bell-glass covered the plate, and it bore another tube inserted 
into a hole in its crown. The lower’ tube was perfectly open, 
but the upper one was plugged loosely with cotton wadding. 
The sun shining on the glass, warmed the contained air, and a 
current was produced. Dr. Schonfeld describes the foul-broody 
matter as being full of micrococcus, and, examining the cotton 
wadding, he tells us that he discovered innumerable micrococci. 
Some of this wadding was placed over larve ina hive, and the 
larve were removed three times, but upon the fourth experi- 
ment seven larve died, their bodies being found full of 
microcoeci. He also informs us that blowfly-larve, by the cotton 
wool being placed upon them, contracted the disease, and the 
bodies. upon examination, revealed innumerable micrococci. 
These experiments were accepted as so satisfactory and con- 
clusive that the matter here rested; and again and again I 
examined microscopically, specimens of foul-broody matter 
sent tome without fora moment suspecting the very serious 
error underlying these observations, upon which I do not wish 
tocast any discredit, although two very accomplished micro- 
scopists whom I have consulted, agree with me that any 
supposed observation of micrococci on cotton wool could only 
be accepted with extreme caution. 

But the fact of being able at once to spot foul brood by a 
microscopic examination of the coffee-colored matter was an 
advantage. In October 1879, a well-Known bee-keeper sent off 
two small brown masses found in a super, one to the * British 
Bee Journal” and the other to the *‘ Journal of Horticulture.” 
The latter came to myself, and I pronounced it foul brood 
instantly. 1 saw it under a power of 500 diameters. The 
‘British Bee Journal ” affirmed it to be simply dried pollen—a 
pardonable mistake. But the bitter scolding I received in the 
aforesaid “Journal,” for my folly in pronouncing this to be 
fou! brood, induced me to visit the apiary from which it came, 
and in which every colony turned out to bea prey to the dread 
malady. The microscope here was the means of starting 
remedial measures ere too late. 

In spite of all that has been pvritten or said since that time, we 
appear, so far as the nature ef the disease is concerned, to have 
made no advance. The expressions “ bacteria,” ‘“ fungus,” 
**micrococcus,” have been used without any very definite ideas 
lying behind them, and there the matter apparently has rested. 
Before attempting to explain what I venture to believe the 
disease actually to be, it will be necessary to give a few defini- 
tions and explanations. 

Science has recently shown that all putrefactive changes, 
fermentations, and very many diseases, are brought about 
entirely by minute organisms, which are, in fact, rudimentary 
vegetables. To them the general name of Schizomycetes has 
been applied, because their method of increase is by splitting 
or fissuration. 

These micro-organisms are divided into four genera— 
micrococcus, bacterium, bacillus and spirillum. We shall 
presently see that two only of these, micrococcus and bacillus, 
are essential to our present purpose, and so the others will be 
left out of view. There are many species of each, and they may 
be classed as—septic, those causing putrefaction; zymogenic, 
causing definite chemical changes, such as butyric fermentation, 
|chromogenic, or color-forming, and pathogenic, or, disease- 
wroducing. Confining our inquiry within the narrowest possible 
| limits we have to do with pathogenic micrococci and bacilli. 
The former may be roughly described as minute globular 
bodies, which, at intervals, become slightly elongated, and then 
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show a compression at what may be called the waist, giving 
them the form technically known as the dumb-bell. The com- 
pression becomes more pronounced until by separation two tiny 
globes are produced from the one; each of these willin turn 
divide, and so multiplication may go on at an astonishing rate. 

Bacilli, on the contrary, are rod-shaped, and if we could 
suppose a common ruler to elongate without increasing in 
thickness, and then at adefinite point break into two, to again 
increase in each part in like manner, we should have a fair idea 
of the whole matter; but sometimes this increase in length is 
not accompanied by separation, so that a line of bacilli may be 
formed comparable to a long string of sausages, and such is 
denominated a leptothrix. Under certain conditions, however, 
the bacilli produce spores (or seeds), which the micrococci 
never do; while in addition, bacilli, unlike micrococci, are 
provided at their extremities with wondrously delicate filaments 
called flagella, with which they strike the fluid containing them, 
and so swim much as a fish does by the use of its fins; so that 
shape and the power of spore-production and self-directed 
locomotion sharply divide one from the other. 

This explanation, for the introduction of which no apology is 
needed, since upon itturns aright understanding of the line 
which I took in the inquiry, will, 1 trust, be sufficient to enable 

















Fig. 1.—Healthy Juices. 


even those who have not studied the question of micro-organisms 
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Fic. 2.—Foul Brood, last stage. 


cocciLof Schonfeld; but if this substance be stained according 
to the modern plan of Weigert and Koch, and then carefully 
examined, in all probability we shall discover, associated with 
the ovoid bodies, a very few other organisms, longer, and rod- 
shaped, while we notice that the so-called micrococci are neither 
round nor dumb-bell-like, but oval, or boat-shaped. This led 
me at once to suspect an error,and further searching showed 
me, if, instead of coffee-colored matter, such as that usually 
sent for microscopic examination, the body of a grub, dead, but 
ina fresher condition, were taken, the number of the rod-like 
bodies very considerably increased, while that of the ovoid ones 
diminished, as seen in Fig. 3. 

My own inoculated colony—inoculated for experimental 
purposes—was cured, and gave me no material; but soon I 
obtained a comb from a suffering colony, and then had the 
opportunity of expressing the juices from a death-stricken 
larva. These, when examined under a power of 600 diameters 
and carefully illuminated, were seen, to my great delight, to be 
full of active rods, swimming backwards and forwards, and 
worming their way between the degenerate blood-dises and fat 

lobules, as represented in Fig. 4; while here and there were 
ong strings of them, the leptothrix form previously referred to. 
Three questions now required answers: 1. Wasthis undoubted 
bacillus always associated with foul brood? 2. If so, was it 
cause or effect? 3. If the cause, what was its life history? It 








would weary to explain how these answers were obtained, as 
the work involved many days of incessant gore at the 
a oe the preparation and comparison of about 200 micro- 
scopic slides, and the rough or somewhat careful dissection of 
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| Fie. 3.—Foul Brood, late stage. 
lat least 100 grubs, taken from various colonies, in different 
conditions of the disease, and at sundry periods after their 
| removal. 
| J found that in every instance that the beginning of the attack 
| was marked by the appearance of bacilli in the blood; that these 
| bacilli were, in many cases, at first long, thin, and marked by 
| the presence of bead-like points; that as this form disappeared, 
\the bacilli, pure and simple, multiplied by repeated division, 
| that these bacilli, when magnified about 1,300 diameters, pre- 
| sented the appearance seen in Fig. 5; that these were active, 














Fie. 4.—Foul Brood, early stage. 


swimming rapidly either backwards or forwards, and that when 
an end-view could be obtained of one of them, it was seen to 
be describing a small circle; that when the disease was in —_— 
progress leptothrix forms were common, some of them reachin 

even the 1-100th of an inch in length; and that as the fluids o 

the grub failed by loss of fatsand albuminoids, the bacilli put 
on the spore condition. They widened and drew up their pro- 
toplasm or mycoprotein from their extremities, as we see 
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Fic. 5.—Foul Brood. 


indicated in Fig. 6, and thus became what Schonfeld had in error 
called micrococci. Afterthe death of the grub, and during the 
een of the viscid, putrid condition, this constant altera- 
tion of bacilli into spores continues. After removal from the 


Fie. 6.—Foul Brood. 


hive, it goes on so rapidly that in three or four days ome a 
bacillus, as such, is discoverable, but the spores are innumerable. 
The reason of Schonfeld’s mistake, so far, is intelligible; he 





saw the spores only, and judged them to be micrococci; but the 
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continuance of his error through all this investigation is a 
mystery which I am quite unable perfectly to explain. 

oul brood, then, is a bacillus disease; and in these days, 
when the ‘ germ theory’ is the question of questions amongst 
pathologists and physielogists, it is extremely interesting for us 
to note that science has lately shown that different species of 
bacilli also cause consumption, cholera, typhoid, leprosy, and 
many other diseases afflicting the human family; whilst amongst 
animals, glanders, splenic fever, sepitccemia, etc., arise from a 
similar cause. This particular bacillus seems not unlike 
** Bacillus anthracis,’”’ which the researches of Pasteur have 
lately brought so much before public attention. 


Since the force of conviction thus obliged me to contradict 
the conclusions of Schonfeld, I felt it incumbent upon me to 
repeat his experiments; for if the disease be really a bacillus, 
how could the communication of it to the larve of ‘‘ Musca 
vomitoria”’ (blowfly) produce, as he says, micrococci in that 
insect? I experimented on 60 specimens: Twenty were not 
brought near foul-broody matter, 201 attempted to infect with 
bacilliin their active condition, and 20 by spores. At the end 
of 24 hours I examined carefully two from each lot, but with no 
apparent result. In 24 hours more, two again, but still failed 
to see any evidence of disease. By a further delay of 24 hours, 
one of those infected with coffee-colored matter was found to 
have a pretty considerable number of active bacilli swimming 
in its fluids. The non-infected showed many micrococci. This 
was most completely confirmatory of my position; but how 
could it be soeenelied with Schonfeld’s assertion, that he found 
the dead flies full of micrococci. Had he searched further, he 
would have discovered that dead blow-flies are generally full of 
micrococci. They take in with their food (decomposing flesh 
substances) swarms of septic micro-organisms, and these at 
theirdeath multiply within them; but any observation carefully | 
made with a decent instrument, would show the immense | 
difference between these micrococci and the spore condition of 
the bacillus. Schonfeld’s last assertion, that by means of these 
micrococci he established foul brood in the larve of the bee, and 
tound these larve containing innumerable micrococci, is past 
my comprehension. The only solution, if we accept ees 
statements, that I can at all suggest, is, that the Brownian 
movement of the molecular base of the fluids was mistaken for | 
micrococci; but this supposes most unskillful observation, and 
possibly a very poor instrument, while, for anything that I 
know, Dr. Schonfeld may be possessed of ample skill and 
elaborate appliances. 

I cannot refrain from expressing my conviction that it is much 
to be regretted that so misleading an account of experiments, to 
all appearances conclusive and complete, should have been 
given to the apicultural world. In their absence, itis hardly 

ssible that we could have all been in the dark so long. I find 

n my notes that actually eight years ago I saw these bacilli, 
and should very possibly, have not allowed the observation to 
drop unless I had felt that the question of foul brood wasa 
sucked orange. Not a few others of us from a similar cause 
have been kept from the path of discovery. 


But in yet another way I have striven to prove irrefragably 
that the etiology 1 have given is correct. Taking a number of | 
well-developed drone-larve from a healthy colony, their juices 
were expressed and strained into two test tubes 3 inches long 
and }¢ inch wide. No. 1 now received a very minute quantity 
of coffee-colored matter containing spores mostly, while No. 2 
was infected with a trace of bacillus-containing fluid from a 
larva just dead. These test tubes were each supported by a tin 
slip having a hole in its centre through which the tube passed, 
but the lip could not, and they were thus suspended, loosely 
corked, between the frames of a colony, so that the exact 
temperature for germination should be kept up. In twenty- 
two hours, | found the —— had in large part disappeared, 
and that bacilli in threads existed in considerable numbers, 
while the bacilli added to No. 2, were increasing by division, 
proving again that the spores produce bacilli so soon as they 
pass into conditions for germination, the reverse process 
obtaining when these conditions cease. 

For many years I have entertained the conviction that the 
often-repeated statement that the disease affected the brood only, 
was not merely not proved, but opposite to the evidence at our 
command. This statement has been again and again made as 
though it were as certain as that ‘two straight lines cannot 
enclose a space,’ but 1 am glad to note that Mr. Cowan has 
shown that deeper insight which is the outcome of scientific 
training as he merely says: ‘foul brood does not seem to affect 
the bees.’ 

We may take from a colony two or three frames containing 
5,000 larvee each, and it will continue to progress pretty much as 
though it had lost nothing, while if foul brood attacks and kills, 
say 1,000 of its grubs, it, as arule, very perceptibly diminishes 
in strength. The only explanation that appears is, that the 
bees die with the disease, but that according to a necessary 
instinct, they leave the hive and finish their course alone. I, 
therefore, resolved to try to settle this point. Going to the 
experimental colony, then in my possession, I noticed one bee 
nearly dead, on its back, another hopping in abortive flights of 
8 or 4 inches, and presently found athird and fourth worn out 
and too far gone to enter the hive again. The first bee con- | 


tained nothing remarkable, but the second was almost an omoty 
shell, the air-sacs occupied nearly alltheabdomen. The stomach 
and colon were exceedingly small, and the amountof fluid 1 
could obtain truly microscopic, but this was enough for the 
microscope, which showed it at once as full of active bacilli. 
The question was answered. The large consequences flowing 
from it were clear. Swarms must no longer be stated as incap- 
able of carrying the disease. Bees from a presumably clean 
hive, if in an infected apiary, may carry the infection. And so, 
to set all at rest, [ placed the bee in spirits, and now offer it to 
any microscopist of repute for examination; but this bee is not 
needful, for Nos. 3and 4 gave me similar results, and so have 
some others since, making it clear that a very large proportion 
of imago (adult) bees from a foul-broody colony, die of bacillus, 
or, as Mr. Hooker remarked to me a few days ago, when talking 
of this matter, ‘Ina foul-broody colony the candle is burning 
at both ends.’ 

This discovery is pregnant with consequences. As workers 
and drones are liable to it, why may not queens suffer from it? 
Although I have had, of course, no opportunity of giving direct 
evidence here, analogy says they must; and if so, may not those 
who assert that imported queens have introduced foul brood be, 
after all, right? In a case occurring to myself last year, a 
Ligurian queen was successfully inserted and laid fairly, but 
foul booed appeared and she died. At that time I did not 
connect the circumstances, but they rise to my remembrance 
and bringa doubt. Further, if the queen may be infected, why 
not the egg? So far as I haye been able to investigate, I believe 
that it occasionally is. Some would say that the size of the egg 
would forbid this, but these spores are relatively minute. The 
egg is 1-14 of an inch long and 1-70 of an inch in diameter, yet it 
could contain above 100,000,000 bacilli in the spore condition: 
the spore being no more in relation to the size of the egg than a 
single drop would be in a cistern containing 1,500 gallons of 
water. The investigation of this point I must leave to others, 
or to the future, as it may be necessary to infect one of my 
colonies, and it would also appear to be necessary to infect the 
queen to get the eggs in proper condition; but great caution will 
have to be exercised as the sources of error are so numerous 
and the manipulation so difficult, but an example in point is at 
hand which shows that the idea is not improbably correct. 
‘*Carpenter on the Microscope,” page 375, says: 

‘* A most notable instance of such poner is afforded by 
the spread of the disease termed ‘“ Pebrine’”’ among the silk- 
worms of the south of France; the mortality caused by it being 
estimated to produce a money-loss of from three to four 
millions of sterling annually for several years following 1853, 
when it first broke out with violence. lt has been shown by 
microscopic investigation that in’silkworms strongly infected 
with this disease, every tissue and organ in the body is swarm- 
ing with minute cylindrical corpuscles about 1-5000 inch long; 
and these even pass into the undeveloped eggs of the female 
moth, so that the disease is hereditarily transmitted. And it 
has been further ascertained by the researches of Pasteur, that 
these corpuscles are the active agents in the production of the 
disease which is engendered in healthy silkworms by their 
reception into their bodies, whilst if due precaution be taken 
against their transmission, the malady may be completely ex- 
terminated.” 

A matter for consideration now presents itself of some mo- 
ment. The name, foul brood, has been given under a misappre- 
hension, and is manifestly inappropriate since the disease is 
not specially of the brood at all. Popularly it may yet pass, for 
the title is so crystallized into bee-literature that it would be 
difficult to displace it, but scientifically it cannot be admitted. 
1, therefore, with due respect claim the discoverer’s privilege of 
giving a name which shall represent genericaliy and specifically 
what the disease really is. suggested to the Rev. Rotel R. 
Peel that he should be sponsor to a new name meaning Bacillus 
of the hive. He consents, but his sponsorship will, I am sure, 
in this instance, consist not in training and guarding, but in 
pursuing to the death that terrible and nauseous pest hereinafter 
to be called * Bacillus alvei.” Let us now turn to our second 
point. 


THE MEANS OF THE PROPAGATION OF THE DISEASEs 


Although the methods of propagation of this disease are in 
all probability varied, and, as yet, not in detail fully understood, 
itmay be said without hesitation that the popular idea that 
honey is the means by which it is carried from hive to hive, and 
that mainly through robbing, is so far an error that only occa- 
sionally and casually can honey convey it from colony to 
colony. 1 have searched most carefully in honey in contiguity 
with cells holding dead larve, have examined samples from 
colonies “dying out in rottenness, inspected extracted honey 
from terribly diseased colonies, and, yet, inno instance, have 
I found aliving bacillus,and never have been able to be sure 
of discovering one in the spore condition; although it must be 
admitted that the problem has its microscopic difficulties, be- 
cause the stains used to make the bacilli apparent, attach 
themselves very strongly to all pollen-grains and parts thereof, 
and so somewhat interfere with examination. This is quite 
what would have been anticipated, because honey by its very 
viscosity is somewhat antiseptic, and the rapid movement of 
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these especial micro-organisms, which seem essential to their 
propagation, is prevented by it. I have tried infecting honey 
and growing bacilli in it, but without the smallest approach to 
success. 

Nevertheless, to feed honey from foul-broody hives (or, as 
I ought to say, colonies infected with Bacillus alvei) to healthy 
ones without taking some precaution would be absurd; but 
boiling is neither the most convenient nor the best plan, as we 
shall see presently. 1 anticipate here the question, “Is honey, 
taken from diseased bees, fit for human food?” Morally, I 
should object to sell for table purposes honey which had been 
stored in the fetor of a diseased célony, but scientifically I 
could see no cause for impeachment if the flavor of the honey 
were good, for the chance contamination of a baccillus would 
be norisk. Even pathogenic bacilli may be swallowed, appar- 
ently without harm, if there be no internal rupture of the 
mucous membrane, while human saliva, containing as it does 
micro-organisms, derived from the air, will often kill small | 
animals if a particle of it be inserted beneath their skins. 

My belief is that the grubs are most usually infected by the 
antenne of the nurses. These traveling in the darkness of the | 
hive become aware of the condition and needs of each occupant | 
of the brood-cells by constantly inserting their antenne, which | 
must continually, where disease reigns, be brought into contact 
with larve full of bacilli, and also into contact with those 
sticky masses into which the larve change about two days | 
after death. The removal, then, of spores is highly prob- 











pameoe somewhat distant, apiaries. Balancing all the proba- 
ilities, it would appear that most generally the adult bee takes 
the disease, and then carries it directly or indirectly to the brood. 
An ailment of a rather different kind, from which the house-fly 
suffers, is known to take effect by its germs settling on the 
spiracles, or between the abdominal rings. The spiracles of the 
larva of the bee may also be the especially vulnerable points. 
But I must hasten to the third, and practically the most impor- 
tant section of the subject. 
THE METHOD OF CURE. 

Those whose apiaries are suffering from the ravages of foul 
brood have had two classes of advisers: those recommending 
curative measures, and those counselling destruction. The former 
class has been but a small one; and | remember that years ago 
Mr. Cowan and myself almost stood alone in this matter. We 
had had, unfortunately, to deal with foul brood; we had at- 
tempted curative measures, and had succeeded. We were anxious 
that others should share the knowledge of our methods of 
treatment, for they were not identical; vut from reasons, which 
from my point of view L will endeavor to explain, the destroyers 
seem for the moment to have the best of it. 

Salicylic acid has been the substance which has been hitherto 
constantly used as a remedial agent; but it has had three main 
difficulties to contend with. First, it is troublesome in applica- 
| tion; next, the question of dose has never been properly worked 
out; and lastly, it has, from a mistaken idea of its insolubility, 


able, and these transferred to the next grub fed, will there start | been associated with borax, which has reduced its curative effect, 
the diseasd. These sticky masses will be found, too, to extend | and made the treatment somewhat dangerous. 


to the very front of the cells,and as the bees perambulate 
their combs, the claws, or more probably the pulvillus, which 
stands between them will be in danger of removing spores, and 
depositing them upon other cell-edges, to infect other grubs at the 
critical time of cocoon-spinning. 

The supposition that in the dried condition of the dead larva 
the “micrococei” (?) are thrown off into the surrounding air 
must be replaced by facts founded upon observation. The first 
authorities are in general agreement that micrococci are not 
thrown off at all; and evenif their opinion stood the other way, 
it would not affect the question, since L hope I have successfully 
shown that no micrococci exist in these dried larve. If it were 
otherwise, the face of every honey-cell would be closely dusted 
with death-dealing germs, and the case would appear hopeless: 
but this is not contradicting that it is possible, or even extremely 
likely, that the tramp of the bees does frequently detach numbers 
of spores which fly about in the air, and settle here and there, 
often where they take effect, many of them being carried into 
healthy colonies by the indraught set up by the fanners. When 
a hive is robbed, I strongly incline to the belief that it is rather 


the feet and the ANTENN® which carry infection home with the | 


robbers than the honey in their sacs. Indeed, the ordinary 
opinion would appear to have no better foundation than very 
many other of the guesses which have impeded the progress of 
truly scientific apiculture; and | find that Mr. Cowan remarking 
nearly six years ago, “* The honey is supposed to contain the 
spores, although | must say [ have never been able to detect any 
by the microscope.” 


conclusions are not likely to be seriously wide of the mark. A 
very large number of observations has shown me that the disease 
is not found at all, except as infrequent exceptions in the digestive 
tube of the larva, but it lies wholly and absolutely in the blood; 
but did honey convey it we should certainly often see its traces 
in the alimentary sac. In the adult bee, on the contrary, the 
disease, although present in the blood, is generally very acute in 
the chyle stomach, and the effects seem to be those of consump- 
tion of the bowels. The reason forthe difference, | have no time 
now to explain, but will simply point out what 1 believe no 
observer but myself has discovered—that the bowel of the larva 
is cast off with the skin at the time the chrysalis condition is 


assumed, and that the digestive apparatus of the imago bee is an | 


entirely new and different organization from that possessed in 


the larval state. The size of “ Bacillus alvei” is such that a| 


quadruple string of them extending from London to New York 
could be formed out of one cubic inch of material. Ordinary 
dust-motes to these organisms weuld be like hen’s eggs to sand- 
grains, so that the difficulty, if any had been felt, respecting 
their being carried about, should vanish. Nor is their multitude 
less astonishing. I have examined many grubs which must at 
least have contained 1,000,000,000 of them. A statement which, 
after inspection of the many microscopic slides | have prepared, 
will be accepted without question. In the royal jelly, so-called, 


of a queen dead of bacillus, | could discover no bacilli, nor have | 


] succeeded better with the food provided to the workers, not- 
withstanding that I examined several hundreds of the cells 
containing feeding grubs, surrounded by dead larve; so that, 
although | would not dogmatize, my strong opivion is, that 
commonly neither honey nor potlen carry the disease, but that 
the feet and ANTENN-E of the bees usually do. I also think it 
probable that occasiofally, at least, nurse bees infected bring 
the disease-germs to t:e mouth in feeding the LArv_®, and then 
turning foragers, leave a germ or germs in the nectary of a flower, 
Which visited by another bee becomes the means of infection to 
it; the malady is thus carried by adult bees into other, and 





This part of my subject is extremely diffi- | 
cult of positive proof, but with a body of facts before us our | 


1. It is troublesome in application. Ithas been recommended 
to unecap the dead nymphs, removing their bodies when possible, 
| and to spray the combs and frames thoroughly, and next feed 
| with syrup containing salicylic acid. All this must be done 
regularly and through a considerable period. My observations, 
more especially during the last three summers, lead me to believe 
that the good effects almost all arise from the food, and that the 
spraying is often a mischief instead of a benefit. 2. The question 
of dose has never been worked out. Mr. Cowan recommends 
1-80 salicylic acid, 1-80 borax as a spraying fluid (1-40 of the 
whole); or if the drugs be bought by Troy weight, which they 
almost certainly would be, 1-37 of the whole; while my formula 
was 25 grains in 8 ounces of water, or Lin 140; and Mr. Hilbert 
recommends 1 in 200. In addition, spraying is a most uncertain 
and variable quantity. One man willsoak combs and bees by the 
spray, another will only dampen them. I think in any case 1-40 
too high a proportion. Three weeks since 1 received a comb ina 
box, accompanied by a letter, asking what was to be done. Foul 
brood had broken out, and salicylic acid had been used, but 
without benefit. ‘The comb contained a large number of dead 
grubs; and I commenced a microscopic examination, expectin, 
| to tind the usual living bacilli, and in other cases the spores; bu 
| to my bewilderment, the first eight dead LARV_® contained neither 
| bacillus nor spore, the ninth was filled with the former, and had 
| undoubtedly died of the disease in the normal way. But what of 
the others? My suspicion was that they had been poisoned by 
excessive drugging, and writing at once for details, | obtainec 
information which puts the suspicion beyond doubt. 

Mr. Raitt, some years since, complained that salicylic acid was 
| a humbug, and gave as one reason that he had used so much that 
| he had killed the grubs, and yet it did not cure. Depend upon i 
| the order of mind that concludes if 1 ounce of salts will keep o 
| a bilious attack for a fortnight, 44 of a pound will keep it off for 
| two months, exists in the bodies of many bee-keepets amongst 
the humbler classes, and so the extremely uncertain quantity 
| given by spraying has its dangers, beside which, spraying chills 
| terribly, and takes all pluck out of the bees. Salicylic acid is a 

poison. The French “ Comite Consultatif d’ Hygiene Publique” 

|has twice reported against the employment of salicylie 
|acid, even in small quantities, as a preserving agent in 
food. These reports have been strongly opposed by interested 
parties; but it has been shown that it has frequently acted as a 
cumulative poison, and has in several instances proved fatal. 

The borax shall be disttissed with a werd. It does nothing 
but, by making a new compound with the salicylic acid, gives i 
great solubility. Using hot spray, as | have recommeded, makes 
it needless. It adds to the complexity and nauseousness of the 
remedy; and I notice that Mr. Cowan, in the last edition of his 
“Guide-Book,” has substituted Hilbert’s for Muth’s formula, and 

|so omits the borax. But Mr. Cowan now introduces to us 
Bertrand’s Fumigator. If all bee-keepers were as scientific as 
Mr. Cowan, I should believe in its bei ga great service: but it is 
| simply a subliming apparatus in which for every sized hive, and 
every strength of colony, and every possible number of frames, 
1514 grains of salicylic acid must be used. The dose seems to 
have been worked out here with great refinement; although no 
doubt the 15% grains is but the equivalent of | gram named as 
the quantity by M. Bertrand; but when we eall to mind that at 
156° C. salicylic melts, and at 220° decomposes; when we remem- 
ber, too, that in chilling the acid drops in a dew, we can easily 
see that one operator with the same 15}¢ grains would get twenty 
times as large a quantity into the hive as another: and so my hope 
of Bertrand’s invention is but slight indeed. The plan, too, of 
feeding with medicated syrup those colonies that are not, but may 
be attacked, is one that I think the best understanding of the case 
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would not recommend, at least I do not now join in the reeommen- 
dation. A drug is, by its very nature, a poison, and even though 
only used as a prophylactic, must have its damaging effect. 

1 am not by any means well acquainted with apicultural litera- 
ture, and so do not know by whom or when the idea of shutting 
diseased bees up until their honey was consumed before putting 
them into their permanent home was originated. 1 would here 
only say, that with our present knowledge, that in a colony taken 
from an afflicted hive, many, at least, of the bees are themselves 
filled with bacilli, we can see that the plan of shutting up is the 
very worst that could be adopted. The bees that drop, as Mr. 
Simmins suggests, “ from exhaustation,’’ would most probably be 
those dying of foul brood, and being confined (the stricken with 
the sound) are likely to perpetuate the disease. The real benetit 
arises here, not from cousuming the honey as L have shown, but 
from delaying the time of egg-production, and so letting the 
diseased bees die off before they have a chance to act as nurses. 
If this ruinous, and to me cruel, plan were in any way necessary, 
I should say, unqueen your diseased colony, cutting out all queen- 
cells ten days after, and giving from a healthy colony a cell just 
sealed. When the queen hatches, make a swarm of the whole 
into a skep, and transfer next day toa frame hive. The skep is 
only needf il because making the swarm is likely to throw spores 
into the air. ‘The queen will, in eight or nine days begin to lay, 
and all would most probably go weil, much more —— than 
by the starving plan. ‘The diseased bees would be dead and gone 
before any nurse-work commences. All the brood that will hatch 
is secured, and the queen gets no chance of contamination by 
constantly putting her abdomen into infected cells. possible 
contingency if she be allowed to begin ovipositing in the old and 
diseased hive. My last point is reached—the method of cure 
which I suggest. 

About three years since, Mr, Robert Sproule, an Irish gentle- 
man of culture, with whom I several times had had the a 
of a conversation, mentioned to me that he had used phenol in 
the treatment of foul brood with some success. I replied that I 
would seek opportunities of experimenting, and if 1 found the 
result advantageous. | would do asl am always glad to do, 
mention his name with thanks for the suggestion. lhe sugges- 
tion was, however, not quite novel, but no one appears to have 
done more than think that phenol was out of the question: bees 
would not take it. This idea is correct, and 1 find by a letter 
received from Mr. Sproule, dated 18th ult., that he with the 
remedy in his possession, for want of noting the way of giving 
it, lost a large part of his apiary. Mr. Sproule’s plan was to 
feed with syrup, into «hich he put a small quantity—how much 
1 do not know—of Calvert’s No. 1 Phenol. He says that in 1882 
he was successful with it, “‘but’’- 1 quote from his letter— 
“unfortunately 1 requeened all my colonies, save one of black 
bees, with Ligurians. The disease re-appeared, and as the 
Ligurian bees refuse to take the carbolized syrup, [ lost them all 
by foul brood, except the black colony.” 

“What man has done, man can do” was my motto, and I 
—_ opportunities of treating the pest, and up to the close of 
1883 had so manipulated six p Row colonies that I felt con- 
vinced [ had, with proper management, a remedy beside which 
salicylic acid was but vexation of spirit. I imagine that with Mr. 
Sproule’s method 1 should have failed as he did, as 1 operated 
entirely on Ligurians and hybrids. Reference to my writings in 
the ** Country ” newspaper fen years since, shows that my argu- 
ment has always been in favor of the remedy being given in the 
food. We have here a constant quantity; every grub must receive 
the same amount of nourishment, and if we can find a curative 
agent and the dose, the difficulty is accomplished. 
seven years since, in speaking of salicylic acid: ‘* When combs 
vre in a very decomposed condition, they may have to be taken 
away, but I do not believe, rather [ have not found, this step to 
be necessary. Itis,in my opinion, far more necessary to remove 


the store; for, supposing, the honey to carry no infection, it is at | 


least the means of preventing one remedy being given to the 
rubs. Remove the store; and the bees themselves become the 
ispensers of the drug which we have provided.” 

To place the food bottle with added phenol on the hive will, 
however, do nothing in the greater number of cases. If honey 
be coming in, the bees will not touch it; but open the hive, 
remove the brood comb, and pour froma bottle having a drop- 
agate. loosely placed in its neck, the medicated syrup into 
hose cells immediately around and over the brood, and the bees 
will and do use a curative quantity of phenol. The syrup is best 
poured in by holding the comb at about the inclination of ordi- 
nary writing, not by placing it on its side. (For tender combs an 
appliance may be made like a chemist’s wash-bottle, by which 
the combs can have the syrup poured into them while they are 
in the upright position.) Sometimes it is enough to simply pour 
the syrup into the back comb, when they will fetch it into the 
brood-nest as needed, and the disease will disappear. But suc- 
cess comes through failure, and I had to experiment and destroy 
colonies in experimenting in order to find the curative dose. 
The vapor of phenol, the phenol be:ng poured on blotting paper, 
on two occasions, killed a:l the brood. lost autumn I inoculated 
acolony and allowed it to get into bad condition. LI then in- 
serted acomb of store in the centre of the brood-nest and treated 
one side. The disease disappeared, but raged, although with 
abated fury, in the other half. Possessing a skep which might 


1 wrote thus, | 
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| be scented from afar, I divided the combs by transferring into 
| two of my colonies, and after allo ing the disease to get ahead, 
| quickly had them perfectly sound again. 

I tound that 1-200 was refused by the bees altogether; that 
1-400 might be given coustantly to a sound col ny without 
appearing to limit the queen in breeding or touch her health; 
that 1-500 dispatched foul brood quickly even while honey was 
coming in, and that 1-750 appeared enough when it was not. 
have established these quantities as the correct ones. I then, in 
the interest of apiculture, requested the British Bee-Keepers’ 

' Association to provide me with a bad case so that the attention 

|of bee-keepers might be arrested. The colony has been supplied 
me by the kindness of Mr. Mills, and has been open to visitors, 
marked by Mr. Hooker, and officially attested. When it arrived 
on the night of June 21, it contained seven frames, only enough 
bees to cover two of therm, and queen-cell afterwards found to 
contain foul-broody matter only, scarcely any living brood, and 
a good deal of dead brood. A casual counting of one of the 
best frames gave 371 dead LARV-©® on one side. The odor was 
pronounced. A case such as this would have been utterly hope- 
lesson any plan but the one I am now advocating. 

With me queenlessness presents the worst of all difficulties. 
No grubs, no physic, nocure. Unqueening a foul-broody colony 
is giving up at once, it is decapitating to cure the headac e. 1 
had stipulated that the colony should have a queen, so my 
difficulty was greater than I anticipated, and vet the colony is 
here to-day strong, vigorous, and healthy and has b en so for a 
week past. No cell has been uncapped, and no diseased grub 
removed by me. My treatment has been, giving food and 
getting that food converted into bees as rapidly as possible. 

Seeing, early next morning, June 22, the utterly disheartened 
condition of the poor bees, | went to a nucleus, took out a very 
fine Italian mother, having just proved as purely fertilized, and 

putting her under adome cageon acard, placed the’card over 
the frames. The bees came up and seemed to see in her a new 
hope. I lifted the card, she was weleomed, and the colony was 
now queened. I waited three days till slie was regularly laying, 
giving them syrup phenolated by 1 in 500, and then took two 
frames froma colony containing the very comb once us d in 
experimental inoculation to which I previously referred. The 
combs were ugly, and 1 wanted to be rid of them. They were 
full of brood. This step would not have been necessary, but 
from the fact that I required a strong, healthy colony by the 
time of the Congress. The bees were now shut up to four 
frames, and those behind the division-board, waiting introduction 
as the bees multiplied, smelt so badly (the weather being hot), 
| that for comfort of myself and bees | was forced to spray with 
water 200, phenol 1. Every evening the medicated syrup was 
given. The smell vanished, the bees became active and earnest. 
The comb with 371 dead larve on one side was last added, and in 

ix days I could only find five sunken eaps in the whole of it. 
Now and again a grub took the disease, but quickly, perfect 
immunity was the issue. The brood is nowas bright, pearly, 
and healthy as any I have ever seen. The hive has not been 
touched except for manipulation, and yet its bottom-board has 
been kept most perf -ctly clean by the bees themselves. 

Here a caution ts needful. Carbolie acid is an impure phenol, 
and is useless. (Phenylated soap of good qualitv with plenty 
of water is the best cleanser of hives and apparatus.) Carbolic 
acid contains creosote and cresols, and bees abhorit. Absolute 
phenol must be used. My fearis lest dealers should profess to 
supply what is required, and substitute a cheaper for a: abso- 
lutely pure article; if so, difficulties will arise. 

Pardon me in saying that I feel proud that I have been so 
| fortunate as to contribute -omething to the science of the ques- 

| tion, while I feel delight in that the worst difficulty of bee- 
keepers has almost ceased to be a difficulty. 1 could take an 
apiary inthe beginning of March with every colony diseased, 
and by May 1, with but very little labor, deliver it up clean and 
strong, as strong as though the disease had never appeared. 
| These experiments and investigations have cost me much in 
time, and money, and mental effort; but as they will, I feel 
} assured, be the means of saving thousands annually to bee- 
| keepers generally, I rejoice, and ask them to rejoice with me. 
| Aeton, London, England. FRANK R. CHESHIRE. 


| By the apiarists of England the above is regarded as 
| 


lone of the greatest discoveries of the age. Phenol is 
| 


| carbolie acid, and must be pure to have the desired effect. 
| We shall give more on this subject in future numbers of 
| the AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL. To show how positive 
| Mr. Cheshire is of its being an absolute cure, he says : 


| 

“ T assert with all the pusitiveness I can command, that phenol, 
upon my plan, is a specific, and only needs a careful and correct 
application. And, best of all,no loss is occasioned; the food 
given stimulates and strengthens, as weJl as restores health, 
and asmitten colony will, from the little extra attention it gets, 
soon become probably the best in the apiary. This notion, too, 
about infected hives is largely adelusion. Burning is sheer folly. 
Boiling is utterly useless, for it would not kill the spores, if such 
were present. ashing with carbolized soap is all-sufficient.”’ 
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For the American Bee Journal 


Statistics of the Honey Crop. 


G. M. DOOLITTLE. 
Much has been written during the 
last few years relative to a statistical 
report, regarding the honey produc- 


tion of our country, and all believing | 


that such a report would be of great 


value to the bee-keepers residing in | 


North America. To this end the 
National Convention, in 
1882, appointed a committee to gather 
together all the individual reports 
possible from every State in the 
Union and Canada; so that these re- 
ports might be condensed into a suit- 
able table, thus showing the extent of 
the honey-production of our country. 
Although the work of this commit- 
tee was a partial failure, owing to 
various causes, still we have the table 
as given by Dr. C. C. Miller, on page 
221 of the BEE 
which does much credit to the com- 
mittee. and gives us, together with 
Dr. Miller’s remarks on page 222, ¢ 
fair idea of the honey-production of 
our country. Again, on page 451 of 
the same volume, is a report of the 
honey-production of the State of LIlli- 
nois, as gathered by the assessors of 
that State, which is probably the most 
complete report ever published in the 
bee-papers. 

Now, while these reports are of 
much value in giving the honey re- 
sources of our country, still they are 
not just what the wants of the honey- 
producer demands ; inasmuch as they 
come too late to help us in marketing 
our product. What we want to know 
is, how much white honey there is in 
the country previous to Sept. 1 of the 
same year in which the report is col- 
lected, for nearly all of the disposing 
of our crop is done for the next six 
months after that date. Hence, it 
becomes almost a necessity that we 
have some reliable means of knowing 
what the crop of white honey is each 
year, previous tothe time of selling, 
if we would dispose of our crop un- 
derstandingly. Thus far, all of our 
statistical reports have not helped us 
in the least in this matter,in that 
they have been nearly a year behind 
the time that we have use for them. 
Some object to any one having access 
toa statistical report save the pro- 
ducers, but I think this a mistake; 
for we should be willing to “let live 
as well as tolive.”’ Thus the report 
becomes of as great value to the 
buyer as to the producer, and he 
should have the benefit of it to en- 
able him to buy understandingly. 

In the above, all will, 1 think, see 
the necessity of a reliable report on 
or about Sept. 1 of each year; but how 
we are to get such a report is the 
thing which has baffled us sofar. I 
see by a late monthly bee-paper that 
there is talk of establishing a bee- 
keepers’ bureau for this purpose, and 


the fall of | 


JOURNAL of 1883, | 





| if all will take hold of it, it may prove 
a good thing; although the thing as 
proposed looks like shutting out all 
but the producer, under a penalty of 
}any producer who sliall divulge any 
information to the merchant or con- 
sumer. I claim that the merchant 
and the consumer have as good a right 
to facts regarding the honey -produc- 
| tion of our country as any one; anda 
| staple market price for honey cannot 
| be obtained until they do have that 
right. 

A method for obtaining statistics 
which will benefit all,is what we want. 
| I am led to give one which has already 
| partially developed in the BEE Jour- 
| NAL without any labor or thought 
being expended upon it—through the 
columns of ‘“ Our Letter Box.” In 
these columns we find reports from 
| nearly every State and country in the 
world, which reports are given free; 
| so that no great expense is attachable 
{tomy plan. It was these reports and 
| the cheapness of them which led me 
| to study into the feasibility of obtain- 
| ing a statistical report through them. 
| By taking a complete Postal Guide 
|(the January issue) we find that the 
|location of every county in every 
| State is given by a little © with a 


| point being attached to all of them 
‘except the circle for the central 
|counties, which are left plain. The 
|point is attached to the side of the 
circle, so as to designate the relative 
position of each county in relation to 
an imaginary divésion of the State. 
| Thus, if a county is in the northern 
| part of a State, it is designated thus 
4. if south, thus 9°, etc. 

Now, as I read the reports in ‘** Our 
Letter Box ”’ from the different States, 
I took my Postal Guide,and by the 





and then found the relative position 
that this county held in the State, and 
thus I got a limited idea of the honey 
vield of that portion of the State. 
When several reports were given from 
one State, I got a limited idea of the 
| yield of that State. Take the State 
|of Indiana forinstance: I find under 
date of July 28, a report from 8. 
Hathaway of ‘less than one-half a 
crop,” and by turning to the Postal 
Guide, I find that he lives in Dela- 
ware county, whichis in the eastern 
part of the State. Under date of 
Aug. 3, B. F. Baldwin reports 6¢0 
sounds of honey per colony ; he living 
in Grant county, which is in the cen- 
tral part of the State. ‘hen J. M. 
Hicks reports from the northern part 
of the State under date of Aug. 15, 
“no honey;’’ while under date of 
Aug. 20, J. Sharp reports from the 
western part, ‘“‘poor season for 
honey.”’ Could I get a report from 
the southern part of the State, I 
would have the report from five dif- 
ferent parts of Indiana. But as it is, 
I have only areport from four parts 
from which to summarize. 


In summarizing, I call an average 
crop 50 lbs. of comb honey, per colony, 
or 75 lbs. of extracted ; butas none of 
these reports say whether the honey 
is comb or extracted, I must guess 
them at one-half of each, hence 62 
ounds is an average crop. Mr. 
Iathaway says “ less than one-half,” 








Post-Office given, found the county, | 
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which would be 30 pounds; Mr. Bald- 
win says ‘60 pounds;” Mr. Hicks 
says none ; while Mr. Sharp says “poor 
season,” which I call lspounds. Add 
these together and I have 105 pounds, 
which, divided by the number report- 
ing, or 4, gives 26 pounds as the 
average yield of honey per colony in 
the State of Indiana, or a little more 
than one-third of acrop. In this way 
I take all of the States reporting, and 
summarize the whole United States 
and Canada, when I find the yield for 
1884 is below an average yield. 

Now, if we consider that only those 
who get large yields are given to re- 
porting, we must reduce this amount 
about one-third, when I guess that the 
crop of 1884 is about two-thirds of an 
average yield, which guess I will 
wager is not far out of the way. But, 
says one,*‘ we want no guessing in 
the matter.” True, and the reason 
we had to guess was, because so few 
volunteered to report. However, the 
plan was what I was after, not the 
guessing at the 1884 crop; for the 
plan can be made to produce a reliable 
report. 

About Aug. 1, let the Editor of the 
BEE JOURNAL, or any one interested 
to the amount of about $5.00, write a 
postal card to bee-keepers who take 
the BEE JOURNAL, and who live in 
the central, north, east, south, and 
western part of each State (or print 
the cards when $5.00 will cover the 
cost) to collect the reports of at least 
one bee-keeper in each county which 
he thinks is covered by his territory, 
or have that bee-keeper summarize 
reports in his own county, when a 
summarized report of such counties 
is to be sent to the Editor of the BEE 
JOURNAL. 

He will now have about 200 to 250 
summarized reports which he can 
summarize by States. and again asa 
whole, giving it in the first issue of 
the BEE JOURNAL for September. 
Thus we shall have a report of all the 
average yields of white honev, in time 
to be of value to us. All will be look- 
ing forward to this report as a guide 
to their future actions regarding 
the buying and selling of the crop. 
All will have sufficient interest in 
the work to cause them to take action 
in it. 

Most bee-keepers know the amount 
of the crop in their respective coun- 
ties. as early as Aug. 10, and a report 
could be made out with but little 
writing, save to the one who is to send 
the report to the BEE JOURNAL, bee- 
keepers,as arule, are a set who tell 
their bee-keeping neighbors of their 
welfare. I had heard from nearly all 
the bee-keepers, in this county, pre- 
vious to Aug. 10, this year; and the 
highest report was 50 pounds per col- 
ony, while nothing was reported by 
others. A summarized report of the 
county would give an average yield of 
18 pounds to each colony in_ the 
spring. Then I had letters from 
Cayuga, Cortland, Madison, Oneida, 
Tompkins and Chenango counties, 
which would bring the average yield 
of the honey crop in Central New 
York down to about 16 pounds per 
colony, or less than one-third of the 
average yield, as given by practical 
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bee-keepers in this section, for the|givesit up. This peculiar sound is 
past ten years. If, added to such a| caused by the drones at the time when 


report as the above, we could have a| the bees drive them out of the hive. | 


reliable census report every ten years, | Bees seldom, if ever, sting the drones, 
showing the growth or decline of our | but they starve them to death. 
business, it seems asif all might be} noise I have often noticed, and have, 
satisfied. |On examination, found the drones 

If my plan is looked upon with | covered up in the hive and making 
favor, hed it is so desired, I will see | this noise. You will have to open the 
tothe getting of a report from Cen-| hive very carefully if you want to see 
tral New York, and would suggest | them making this noise; and you will 
Ira Barber, De Kalb, N. Y., to look | pity them when you realize that they 
after a report of the north part of the | are starved to death. On the same 
State; J. H. Martin, Hartford, N. Y.,| page Mr. H. J. Northrup asks a ques- 
for the east; M. A. Williams & Co.,|tion about shiny or black bees. I 
Berkshire, N. Y.,for the south, and | have had the same in my apiary, more 
G. W. Stanley, Wyoming, N. Y., for | or less, every year since I have been 
the west. |in the bee-business, which is 5 years. 

Now, fellow bee-keepers, let us take | They are old bees, and we find them 
hold of this thing in some shape, and |in our strongest colonies. 
have a report each year in time to be| have no fears as to the future acm 
of benefit to us. If my plan does not | perity of these colonies. To explain: 


° . | 
look feasible to you, give your plan, | 


we strike one that is feasible. If my age in the same length of time. 
jlan is considered as a good one, then | bees sometimes die on the floors and 


et some one from each State volun-|sometimes in the hive at night, and | 


teer to do his part of the work, and | some are carried away from the hive 
suggest names from the other parts of |in the day time. Another reason, I 
his State as I have done; so that by | think, is that strong colonies are more 


This | 


We need | 


|If a queen lays 2,000 eggs in 24 hours, | 
and let us take action on the plans till | of course 2,000 bees must die of old | 
Old | 
oe 


next July we may get the thing in 
working order. 

Borodino, N. Y. 

[This plan looks more simple and 
practical than anything heretofore 
suggested. We have procured a lot 
of the marks, and will use them for 
awhile and see how the plan will 
work. This diagram will represent a 


NW NE 


} 
O+E 
n 
SE 


sw 


State, and the 9 points of compass 
will be indicated as shown. One of 
these marks will be put after each 
person’s name, to show in what part 
of the State he resides.—ED.] 
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That Strange Noise—Shiny Bees. 
WM. MALONE—23-37. 

This has been a peculiar season for 
honey. The forepart of it was prom- 
ising, and did tolerably well up to 
July 10, and then the storing of sur- 
plus honey was ended for the season 
of 1884. Butthe bees still kept up 
breeding, and showed no signs of 
robbing until Sept. 20; since then we 
dare not open a hive. From 23 colo- 
nies I have extracted 1,100 pounds, 
and have taken some 25 or 30 one- 
pound sections, which contained white 
clover honey and honey-dew mixed, 
and I sold it at 814g cents per pound. 
I think that the honey-dew in this 
county is caused by small, green 
insects, the most of them being in- 
visible to the naked eye. On page 
620 is a question by Dr. J. 
in regard to a peculiar sound heard in 


| liable to rob, and in this way become 
|shiny and worn out sooner than they 
| would if working in the field. 
| Seen lots of such bees that were not 
|}much larger than large, black ants, 
|and some that had no stinger. 
| l think, proves that they have been in 
mischief somewhere. Still another 
reason: Queens tkat are extra pro- 
\lific will lay more eggs than the col- 
ony can properly care for, and, of 
course, the bees will die sooner than 
if they had been properly cared for in 
the larval state. Let me second Mr. 
G. W. Demaree’s plan of obtaining 
surplus honey, as given on page 619, 
That is the way that I do just before 
basswood blooms. I take the queen 
and enough bees and brood with 
which to start a nucleus; or if the 
queen is old, destroy her. and then 
give them all the room that they 
need. In this way,in 1882, I got 200 
|pounds per colony, from 10 colonies, 
| In 16 days. 
Oakley, Iowa, Sept. 26, 1884. 


_——_. 





For the American Bee Journal. 


Southern Wisconsin Convention. 


The convention met at the Court 
House at Janesville, Sept. 23, 1884, in 
an equinoctial storm. 
was called to order by President C. 
O. Shannon. The usual order of busi- 
ness was transacted, and statistics 
were taken. 
complete table, we find 
amount of comb honey is more than 
double that of extracted. 


| increase that 
number of colonies. 


The most important honey-produc- | 


ing plant is white clover, and it has 
furnished nearly all of the surplus 
honey. Fruit bloom furnished enough 


ing. The honey-dew was in great 
abundance in some localities for a 


I have | 


This, | 


The meeting | 


In looking over the in-| 
that the 


The best | 
average yield was 121 pounds of sur- | 
plus comb honey per colony, and an | 
more than doubled the 


On | to stimulate the bees and start breed- | 
N. Smoot, | 


| gathered was not large. The golden- 
| rod, of which ¢here are many varieties 
in the district, bloomed well, but it 
|furnished no surplus. Buckwheat is 
reported as having produced little or 
/no honey. Thesurplus-honey harvest 
commenced with June, and practi- 
| cally ended about the middle of July. 

The convention indulged in a hearty 
discussion on some of the many 
knotty problems which bee-keepers 
have to solve. The following are 
some of the questions asked and an- 
|swered: “ What kind of bees build 
the straightest combs without the use 
of separators ?”’ The prevailing opin- 
ion was in favor of the native or black 
bees. 

‘* What kind of bees are easiest to 
handle when swarming ?” The black 
bees, because they hang to the cluster, 
| and are less liable to sting. 

“Ts doubling up colonies, in the 
fall, advisable ?” Doubling up colo- 
nies which are weak is advisable. 

‘What is the best way to prevent 
swarming ?”” Swarming may be pre- 
_ vented by keeping the drones killed 
| off, or by extracting the honey. Should 

a swarm issue, return it to the hive. 
j}and destroy the queen-cells every 
| week. 
| ‘**Are any pure 
| known to be black ?” 
| quite black. 
| ‘* What width of section is best 
|}adapted for securing straight combs 
| without the use of separators?” Sec- 
| tions which are 1%4 inches wide. 

‘*How do you get the bees out of 
| surplus boxes ?” Drive all the bees 
| that you can below with smoke, then 
take off the boxes and carry them 
|into a dark room, leaving the door 
| partly open; all remaining bees will 
| return to the hive. 
| “Is it advisable,on the whole, to 
|encourage beginners?” . Some com- 
| plain that there is a tendency, on the 
|part of amateur bee-keepers, to dis- 
| pose of their surplus honey at dealers’ 
—s which, of course, is always 
ow,and sometimes below the actual 
cost of production. They put their 
|honey on the market in every con- 
|ceivable shape, and are willing to 
|‘*take it out in trade.” The price is 
established, and the man who — 
|}upon bee-keeping for his bread and 
butter must hold his honey until this 
lose product is consumed; or if 
obliged to sell, then he must Co so at 
a great.sacrifice. It is agreed that 
1246 cents for extracted, and 15 cents 
for comb honey is very cheap, and 
that anything less is ruinous to the 
business. 

Exhibits of aparian supplies were 
furnished by a member from Illinois. 

The samples of foundation were very 

|fine. Alsoa frame of wired founda- 
tion. The top-bar of the frame was 
nearly square, being a substantial 
support for the comb when filled with 
honey. The top-bar of some frames 
are so light that unless supported in 
some way, they will sag when filled 
| with honey, and are liable to be broken 
| when taken out of the hive. 

The table of statistics will not be 
completed until our next meeting, 
which will be held at the Court House 


Italian queens 
Yes ; some are 


one of his bee-hives, and Mr. Heddon |short time; however, the quantity! in Janesville, on Oct. 28, 1884, at 10 a- 
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m. At that meeting the best methods 
of wintering bees will be discussed. 
J. T. Pomeroy, Sec. 
C. O. SHANNON, Pres. 


- —~—<mee UO” 


For the American Bee Journal. 


Bee and Honey Show at London, Ont. 
wo. H. WESTON. 


The bee and honey show at the 
Western Fair, which was held at 
London, Ont., during last week, was 
far from what it should have been. 
I had been led to suppose that if the 
directors would only give a good pre- 
mium list, that the bee-keepers of 
this section would make a very large 
display, but my anticipations were 
far from what was realized. The ex- 
hibit, although small, was very tastily 
arranged on the shelves prepared for 
the purpose, in a neat building kindly 


set apart for the bee and honey show. | 


Upon entering the building the first | 
exhibit was that of Mr. Jos. Aches, | 


of Amiens, who had the largest show 


of comb honey in the building. He| 


also exhibited extracted honey, 
queens, beeswax, and a full colony of 
bees. His exhibit wasa very attrac- 
tive one, and calculated to teach the 
public that advanced bee-keeping has 
come to stay, and that by careful at- 
tention money can be made at the 
business. His exhibit of queens of 
his own rearing, was splendid. 

The next was that of Mr. D. P. 
Campbell, of Parkhill. who showed a 
large amount of extracted honey, also 
comb honey, hives, queens, extrac- 
tors, smokers, etc.; also an Olm comb 
foundation mill, and foundation with 
it. Mr. Campbell displayed very fine 
queens of his own breeding. I might 
say that Mr. Campbell is President of 
the North Middlesex Bee-Keepers’ 
Association. 

Mr. G. Bb. Jones, of Brantford, rep- 
resenting E. L. Goold & Co., next at- 
tracted our attention, and pleases us 
very much with his large show of 
apiarian supplies. It was the most 
comprehensive exhibit ever shown in 
this part of Canada. Mr. Jones was 
kept very busy all the week explain- 
ing the many articles used by bee- 
keepers. It is not necessary to men- 


tion that he had to explain a great | 


many times that his honey extractor 


was nota new style of ‘**churn” or} 
**ice cream freezer ;” or that his .wax- | 


extractor was not a ‘** coal-oil stove.” 
We now come to a very nice display 


of extracted honey in Gem jars, which, | 


I have no doubt, made many thou- 
sand mouths “water” during the 
week, as it looked simply delicious. 
Mr. Smith, of Ealing, who has it, 
Says that the people like to see what 
they buy, and, therefore, glass jars 
are the best for the purpose. He also 
showed hives, both wax and honey 
extractors, and a very fine cake of 
wax. Mrs. John Rudd, of London, 
Ont., exhibited a quantity of extracted 
honey on which she took the first 
prize. Mrs. Wm. Bigg, of Granton, 
also took the prize for comb honey. 
Mr. John Rudd showed hives, ex- 
tractors, smokers, bee-feeders. etc. ; 
also queens anda full colony of Italian 


bees. He did a large trade in selling 
honey by allowing persons to eat 
what they wanted to for 5 cents each, 
which caused much merriment for 
the spectators. Many thought that 
they could eat more than what was 
set before them, but went away 
satisfied. 

Mr. Alex. Scott, of Ealing,displayed 
|a honey cake, honey vinegar, and 
comb and extracted honey. There 
was also a number of other exhibits, 
but nothing worthy of special remark. 
The North Middlesex Bee-Keepers’ 
| Convention was to have been held 
| during the week, but the other attrac- 
tions were greatef, and only a small 
|number made their appearance, who 
| held an informal meeting in the hall 
|of the Masonic Temple, where they 
| talked over matters pertaining to bee- 
| culture to the edification of all present. 
London, Ont. 


-_——e - —— 
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Bee-Diarrhea—Hot Weather. 


B. F. CARROLL—I115. 


I wrote an article for the BEE JourR- 


| NAL about April 1, giving the condi- | 


| tion of my bees at that time, with my 
|}experience on the pollen theory as 
|}advanced by Mr. Heddon; but. as so 
| much had been already said, I thought 

I would not send it, and asI see a 
| statement in the late number of the 
| BEE JOURNAL, 


It is 
|**down South’ have no long winters 
and severe freezes to keep our bees 
| confined longer than eight to twenty 
|\days at a time. Our bees are not 
'often bothered with “spring dwind- 
ling” and diarrhoea, but last winter 
|they began bringing in pollen on 
| Feb. 2, and continued to do so up to 
| Feb. 12, during which time the queens 
| began laying rapidly, and everything 
|was lovely. The mercury stood at 
|65° Fahr. in the shade. A regular 
| Texas norther comes howhing from 
|the northwest with sleet and hail 
|until the ground was covered with 
ice. The mercury went down to 20° 
Fahr., and my bees were confined six 
days. The cold broke off as suddenly 
as it came up, and the bees all tried 
to come out at once. The earth was 
fairly sprinkled with little worm-like 
pollen-masses voided by the bees, 
showing plainly that every colony (80) 
in the yard was diseased ; and had the 
cold lasted ten days longer, 1 truly 
believe that every colony would have 
died. One colony was attacked by 
robbers, and in order to keep it down, 
I tacked a piece of wire-cloth over the 
entrance, and put onan empty story 
above, after removing the enamel 
cloth, so the bees could have all the 
-air that they needed. 


I did not look at them again for two 


days, when I found that nearly all of 
the bees were dead or dying. The 
hive was badly besmeared with the 
same pollen-masses, only thinner, and 
| what few bees that were left, were so 


| badly swollen that but few of them | 
That a! 


‘could fly. The proof is this: 











colony must first start to brood-rear- 
ing—active for awhile, and then sud- 
denly stopped by cold, with plenty of 
pollen and confinement—and diarrhea 
| is inevitable. Pollen, confinement and 
| cold is the true cause of bee-diarrhcea; 
and if the Northern bee-keepers can 
overcome one or all of the above by 
|plenty of warm packing and warm 
|rooms, I think that they may be able 
| to winter their bees well. 
| An item about the weather. Early 
jin June the rains ceased, and it is 
stilldry. For 68 days the thermom- 
jeter has shown 100° Fahr. and up- 
| wards. Aug. 29 was the hottest day 
| ever known in Texas, Pop-corn, in 
|the ear, popped in the fields. I lost 
over 200 frames of comb by melting 
| down, and the hives were in the shade 
|of peach trees. Many combs built on 
| wired frames, melted down as badly 
as those without wires. The bees 
were gathering honey-dew at the 
| time very rapidly, and the hives were 
\all full. As soon as I discovered that 
| the combs were tumbling, I “yy to 
| throw water on the hives, and by this 
| means I partially kept down robbing. 
'Llost only 4 three-frame nuclei, The 
thermometer at 4 p. m. indicated 107° 
Fahr. in the shade. On every | of 
September the mercury has been from 
/100° to 103° Fahr. in the shade ; to- 
day, ~ 22, it was at 102° Fahr. 
Dresden, Tex. 


—_—_. -—»» « .______ 
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Kentucky State Convention. 


z that bees are not| 
| bothered with diarrhoea South of Ken- | 
tucky, I write to correct this mistake. | 


true that we bee-keepers | 





The Kentucky State Bee-Keepers’ 
| Association met in Helm’s Hall, at 
| Eminence, Ky., on Sept. 2, 1884, and: 
|was called to order by President 
|Demaree. Mr. E. Drane was elected 
| Secretary protem. In_ the absence of 
‘the Secretary the calling of the roll 
and reading of the minutes of the 
|preceding meeting was dispensed 
| with. The attendance was slim. 

| President Demaree explained the 
action of the committee on the honey 
|resources of Kentucky. It was the 
| wish of those present that the com- 
|mittee endeavor to raise money to 
have the report published in pamph- 
\letform. The President delivered a 
| short and interesting address. 

| Rev. L. Johnson, of Walton, Ky., 
| was unanimously chosen President 
for next year ; Wm. Cook, of Bowling 
Green, Vice-President; J. T. Con- 
nelly, of Sherman, Secretary; J. B. 
Nalt, of Louisville, Treasurer. 

The following gentlemen were ap- 
vointed County Vice-Presidents to 
a after the interests of bee-culture 
in their sections, and report to the 
next meeting: 


W. P. Gibson, Grant Co. 

Geo. L. Beach, Kenton Co. 

Dr. N. P. Allen, Smith's Grove. 

W. F. Storm, Lexington. 

A. W. Stith, Dividing Ridge, Pendleton Co. 
G. W. Ashby, Valley Station, Jefferson Co, 
W. B. Moody, New Castie, Henrys Co. 
Enoch Brown, Little Mount, Spencer Co. 
Wm. Wilson, Nelson Co. 

E. Drane, Eminence, Henry Co. 

R. M. Argo, Paint Lick, Garrard Co. 

W. T. Stuart. Madison, Ind. 


Covington. Ky., was chosen for the 
place of the next meeting, and the 
time Sept. 23 and 24, 1885. 

E. DRANE Sec. pro tem. 

G, W. DEMAREE, Pres. 
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put improvements on the new grounds | rod, is exceedingly light in color; in 
purchased this season. The bee-|fact, almost as light as that from 
keepers’ display was good for as poor | white clover, although not as limpid 
a season as we have had. There was|in appearance. I have found it so 
a lady bee-keeper who exhibited an| heavy that two or three samples tested 
observatory hive made by herself,| by weight, pulled down the scale at 
which attracted considerable atten-| 144 pounds to the gallon. My entire 
tion. With better accommodations, | Surplus comes from fruit bloom gath- 
and an enlarged premium list, we|ered in early spring, and goldenrod 
hope, if possible, to make a much | this fall. I had 8 colonies last spring, 
larger display next -. sold 6 and ~ ee them eo May 

; “ws A.M. GANDER. | 25, increased to 10 strong colonies 
ag Bed satan tebe adie tolles Adrian, Mich., Sept. 29, 1884. | well prepared for winter, and have 


Sek eunten the meine telessed to. I ee | over 900 pounds of honey besides. I 


iave heard the same thing, and have| Report for 1884. Se eiianes tes ix taser teceiiee ba 
come to the above conclusion. : att . marist 


A. F. Ronson. | I commenced the spring with 68|beginners must bear in mind one 

Italy. N. Y.. Sept 99° 1884 — | colonies of black bees; increased to | thing, viz: that [have devoted some 
ns sichicgralaadna keg daincats least |110; and they produced 4,200 pounds|18 years to the study and practice of 
|of comb honey, and 1,000 pounds of| apiculture, and have applied the ex- 
My Report for 1884. |extracted. How is that for a poor| perience thus gained,to the care of 
| Season ? J. Hope@son, JR. | my little apiary. What I have done, 


Another honey season has passed, |” rs . : 
A + | Wwe x - . 1, 1884. ™ ¢ as Tell - 
and as the reports of the season are | Pewaukee, Wis., Oct. 1, 1884 others can do equally as well ; but in 

| order to make even a partial success 


in order, I will give mine also. Last| [Good enough.—ED.] | of 
spring almost all . the aoe were | —_—_—— i> 
not in a very good condition, the | : : 
most of them being somewhat weak, | Season Almost an Entire Failure. 
and it took half of the season for| We had about one-half of a crop of 
them to get sufficient bees to work in| honey in 1883, but this season is al- 
the sections, excepting the Syrians| most an entire failure. Bees came 
which were ready for the honey ithrough the winter healthy and 
harvest, and they commenced to work | strong. Fruit bloom was very abund- 
in the sections a month before any of | ant. Wehave some 700 apple trees | 
the Italians and hybrids began. ‘The | besides cherry and plum trees. There} | cy 
Italians and hybrids gathered only | was as good a stand’ of white clover} The convention of St. Joseph 
about 30 pounds of honey, while the|as I have ever seen, and it was in| county, Ind., bee-keepers assembled 
Syrians and Syrian-hybrids gathered | bloom rather longer than usual. Other |on Saturday, Sept. 27, in the com- 
from 50 to 80 pounds per colony, and | honey-plants were about as usual, | missioners’ room at the Court House. 
the honey season was not as good as/| and yet little or no surplus honey was| W. D. Rockhill acted as temporary 
that of fast year. I think that the | stored. S.S. Ketewin. | chairman, and presided over a good- 
Syrians are the best bees that ever| Springfield, Ill., Sept. 29, 1884. sized body of men interested in bee- 
landed on the American shores. It was | - aes 2 —< = ~~~ of Cen- 
almost too cold here all sumr or | ae : |tre township, acted as temporary 
bees to work, so I got only abi => liven Apiarian Display at New Orleans. Secretary. Five morning session was 
half of a crop of honey. To-day I re-| Iam appointed by the Agricultural | devoted to the treatment of general 
ceived a fine Syrian queen from Mt.| Department of the United States to| topics of interest to those engaged in 
Lebanon in Syria. After a journey|make an apiarian display at New| bee-keeping. The convention ad- 
of 21 days she was as lively as if she| Orleans in connection with their col-|jJourned to meet at 1:30 p. m., after 
had just been taken out of the hive,|lections. The exhibition will not be | appointing a committee on permanent 
and only about a dozen bees were | large, but I shall aim to show that | Organization and one on constitution 
dead. L. A. LowMAsrer. | which will be the most instructive ; | nd by-laws. pom! 
Belle Vernon, O., Sept. 20, 1884. Hives, apparatus for surplus honey,|, The committee on constitution and 
atta honey in all forms to ship and in| by-laws es _ coe gr a 5 
market, apd all kinds of apparatuses | S€SS10n, througn its chairman, A. J. 
A Poor Season. and wate ot used or ponknanl in the | Hatfield. The report was adopted. 
The season here was a fair one up|apiary. If any bee-keeper thinks that| The following were selected as_offi- 
to June 25, when it turned cold and /|he has that which will be instructive, | CeTS of the convention: President, A. 
remained so during basswood bloom, | and is new or peculiar, I shall be glad | J- Hatfield; Vice-President, Wm. D. 
which was plentiful enough in this|to hear from him. I am given but| Rockhill; Secretary, Geo. H. Stover; 
immediate locality, but there was too) little means for this object, and I de-| Treasurer, A. Lindley. 
much cold, northwest winds to receive | sire to limit the exhibit to the prac- |. The name decided upon was “* The 
any honey from that source. Bees) tically useful. I shall also be glad of | Bee- Keepers’ Association of Northern 
built up nicely on fruit bloom, and | suggestions. A.J. Coox, | Indiana.” 
Fog — up the — | er —— Agr’l College. Mich., Sept. 26,1884. | — 
ew; then came white clover which | a atf . 
was mixed more or less, thus damag- | | Se And. mathelé, me v— 
ing what little surplus that was ob- Report for the Season. | known bee-breeders of New Carlisle, 
tained. I have heard several com-| This has been the best season for | have a novel and tempting exhibit in 
plaints from parties purchasing honey | the production of honey from fall | Exposition Hall, consisting of honey 
that they could not eat, or was very | flowers, thatI haveever known. The); he c Sng nated 
oor stuff. Since June 25, bees have| yield from white clover was small, |” sea comb, - well ~ extracted. 
arely obtained a living, and there is| but enough, however, to keep brood-| There is a pyramid of white-clover 
= ae fall wr s — ba Fg tm oing constantly forward. | honey in boxes on one side of the 
rave to be fed some for winter. 1e | Goldenrod began to show itself about , r si 7 
honey-flow seems to be in spots| Aug. 28, and ‘how that date till oe penpagesdaen me ther side honey ftom 
throughout this part of the country, |22, my bees have been fairly rushing | ““¢ basswood blossom, and on the 
as some bee-keepers in favorable | it’ into their hives. I have been| Other side, honey from fall flowers. 
localities have secured a fair crop, | obliged to extract every week; my| A colony of industrious Italian bees is 
but, as a whole, the Season Is a poor | practice being, not to extract at all | among the collection, and through the 
one. Our County Fair held here dur-| until capping is commenced in the) glass sides of the box, the bees can be 
ing the ast week, was a grand suc-| upper part of the combs; thus I am |seenat work. The Messrs. Hatfield are 
Less. he Society coming out enough | assured of well ripened honey. The | practical bee-men, and have some 200 
ahead so that they will be enabled to! honey, too, this season, from golden- | colonies.—South Bend, Ind., Tribune. 











Strange Noise in a Bee-Hive. 


I think that the strange noise of 
which Mr. J. N. Smoot speaks, on 
page 620, is the result of the workers 








apiculture, requires hard study, 
| hard work,and more than all else, 
| the knowing how to do the right thing 
at the right time and doing it. 

J. E. Ponpn, Jr. 
Foxboro, Mass., Sept. 25, 1884. 
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St. Joseph Co., Ind. Convention. 
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Local Convention Directory. 
1884. Time and place of Meeting. 


Oct. 15, 16.—Northwestern, at Chicago, III. 
W. Z. Hutchinson, Sec. 


Oct. 15.—Northern Ohio, at Norwalk, Ohio. 
H. R. BOARDMAN, Sec. 
Oct, 22.—N. W. Ind., at Laporte, Ind. 
A. Fahnestock, Sec. 
Oct. 28-30.—North American at Rochester, N. Y. 
Dr. C. ©. Miller, Sec., Marengo, Lil. 
Oct. 28.—Southern Wisconsin, at Janesville, Wis. 
J.T. POMEROY, Sec. 
Nov. 10.—Will County, Ll, at Beecher, III. 
Gustavus Kettering, Sec. 
Nov. 25.—Western Mich., at Fremont, Mich. 
Geo. E. Hilton, Sec. 
Dec. 3.—Southeastern Mich., at Adrian, Mich. 
A. M. Gander, Sec. 
Dec. 10, 11.--Michigan State, at Lansing. 
H. D. Cutting, Sec., Clinton, Mich. 
Dec. 12.—Northeastern Kansas, at Hiawatha, Kan. 


ta In order to have this table complete, Secre- 
taries are requested to forward full particulars of 
time and place of future meetings.—ED. 


Ghat and How. 


_—-_.-- 








ANSWERS BY 


James Heddon, Dowagiac, Mich. 


Rules for this Department. 
1. Give your name and post-office address. 
2. Be brief, and to the point. 

3. Send no simple questions, such as are 
answered in the bee-books. 

4. Ask only such questions 
general interest. 
5. This department is not intended for 
advertising any one’s wares - 
questions concerning the manufacture of 
goods for sale are not appropriate. 

6. Direct all questions to the editor— 

THOS. G. NEWMAN, 


925 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


as are of 


Honey for Bees in Winter. 


Will Mr. Heddon please answer the 
following questions : 

1. Is buckwheat 
bees to winter on? 

2. Asa general thing, is the honey 
produced this year going to be very 
good for bees to winter on ? 

3. Is it necessary to put a quilt over 
the bees, when wintering in a cellar 
where the temperature can be kept 
at from 45° to 50° Fahr. ? 

4. Is it best, or not, to leave off the 
upper story with allthe combs taken 
out? WILSON SHERMAN. 

Chester Centre, Lowa, Sept. 29, 1884. 


honey good for 


ANSWERs.—1. So far as my experi- 
ence and observation has gone, it is. 

2. I can 7 answer for my own 
location, aud that answer is, yes. 

3. A quilt will not cause or prevent 
bee-diarrhcea, which is our only suc- 
cessful winter enemy. I am of the 
opinion that it is of little value. 

4. I presume that you mean to 
leave the upper story ‘on’? and not 
* off.’ While I do not think that 
it would do any harm,I have not 
enough faith in its possessing any 
benefit to advise having it to carry 
and take up room in the cellar, though 
I must confess that I do not know. 





| have three surplus honey crops each 
| year, and more than half of the time 


| 
| 
| 





| 


}and honey in the upper half. 


rhoea and die both with and without 
this empty super over the brood- 
chamber, for I have tried it. Neither 
theoretically nor practically have I 
any reason to think that colored honey 
has any tendency to produce the dis- 
ease because of its color. Here, we 


have August, colored honey to winter 
the bees on, and we donot have any 
more disease when we winter them 
ou this weed honey than when win- 
tering on pine, basswood and clover 
honey. It is my opinion that the con- 
sumption of pollen during confine- 
ment, is the cause of the disease, and 
that often the honey contains this 
ollen to some extent in cells that 
1ave bee-bread in their lower half, 
When 
we learn the cause and prevention of 
bee-diarrhcea, then we shall readily 











|learn the beneficial and detrimental 
effects of all the other conditions, | 


| such 


as ventilation, ete., upon the | 


|quantity of food required to bring | 
| the colonies through in the strongest | 


condition. 


Cellar Ventilation. 


Please inform me through the BEE | 


JOURNAL whether or not I can prop- | 


‘erly ventilate my bee-cellar (18x24 | 


\feet) by two pipes connecting with 


| the outside atmosphere, both at the | 


therefore | 


1 only know that bees will have diar- | 


top of the cellar, but one is a short} 
pipe and the other extending to the| 
bottom of the cellar. Is the method 
practical? and are the pipes suffi- 
ciently large, each being 2 inches in 
diameter. SUBSCRIBER. 


ANSWER.—This subject is one upon 
which I lack experience. I know of 
no person who has had enough to| 
warrant a reasonable reply. As it is | 
a fact that bee-diarrha@a is the cause 
of our loss of bees in winter, and also 
that bees have it, and do not have it, 
in all sorts of cellars and out-of-doors, 
with and without all manner of both 
cellar and hive ventilation, how can 
we ever find out what sort of venti- 
lation is best for bees until we first 
learn how to prevent that devastat- 
ing disease? I should think that 
vour two ventilation pipes would ven- 
tilate your cellar sufficiently ; but be- | 
cause your bees go through the com- 
ing winter in nice condition, will not 
prove it. It will only prove that it 
will do, other things being all right, 
Again, should vour colonies all die 
with diarrhea, that will not prove 
that your ventilation is imperfect. I 
have known a whole apiary to come 
out in the spring in perfect health 
with very bad or no ventilation, and 
again, nearly all to die with diarrhoea 
in cellars that were well ventilated. 


-_—-——_ + =< 


Convention Notices. 


g The Tuscarawas County Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold its next 
meeting at the apiary of Geo. F. Wil- 
liams, in New Philadelphia, O., on 
Thursday, Oct. 23, 1884. 

G. F. WILLIAMs, Sec. 

A. A. FRADENBURG, Pres. 


| Wednesday, Oct. 





National Bee-Keepers’ Association. 


As has already been noticed, the 
next annual meeting of the North 
American Bee-Keepers’ Association 
will be held in the city of Rochester, 
N. Y., Oct. 28, 29 and 30, 1884. Essays 
will be read as follows: ‘‘ Wintering 
Bees,’ by W. F. Clarke, of Canada: 
* Nectar,” by Prof. A. J. Cook, of 
Michigan; ‘** Marketing Honey,” by 
Thos. G. Newman, of Illinois ;** Foul 
Brood,” by D. A. Jones, of Canada. 
The committee has decided to use the 
balance of the time in discussing 
these and other questions of impor- 
tance. Those who cannot be present, 


_and have questions that they desire 


to have discussed or answered, will 
lease send the same to the Secretary. 
Dr. C. C. Miller, of Marengo, IIl., or 
to Rochester, in care of the conven- 
tion, on or before the first day of the 


meeting. Notice as to place of meet- 
ing will be given hereafter. 
C. C. MILLER, Sec. 


L. C. Roor, Vice-Pres. 


= 


Convention at Chicago. 


@@ The Northwestern Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold its fifth 
annual convention at Owsley’s Hall, 
northwest corner of Robey and West 
Madison streets, Chicago, IIl., on 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 15 
and 16, commencing at 10 a. m. 
on Wednesday, and holding five ses- 
sions. Those who have attended one 


(of these annual re-unions will need 


no urging to induce them to come 


| again ; those who have not, should re- 
| member that Father Langstroth char- 


acterized the last meeting as ** repre- 
senting the largest number of large, 
practical and successful honey-pro- 


'ducers of any convention that he had 
|ever visited.’ 


This meeting being 

held during the Inter-State Industria} 

Exposition, reduced railroad fares 

may be had on nearly all of the rail- 

roads. W. Z. Hurcurnson, Sec. 
C. C. MILLER, Pres. 


- ~<a. =~ 


« The Northern Ohio Bee-Keep- 
ers’ Association will hold their next 
meeting in the Council Chamber at 
Norwalk, O., on Wednesday, Oct. 15. 
1884. H. R. BOARDMAN, Sec. 


-_-——_--+ +. 


@ The Northwestern Indiana Bee- 
Keepers’ Association will hold their 
annual meeting in the city of La 
Porte, at Lay’s Opera House, on 

22, 1884, beginning 
at 10 a. m. Essays will be read as 
follows: ‘* The preparation and win 
tering of bees in the cellar,” by G. R. 
Tyrrell, President; ‘‘ The profitable 
use of comb foundation,” by Dwight 
Furness, Vice-President of Porter 


| County, Ind.;** The preparation anid 


wintering of bees on the summer 
stand,” by A. Fahnestock, Secretary : 
“Introducing queens and how to get 
rid of fertile workers” will be sul- 
jects for discussion. A full attend- 
ance is requested. Ladies are specially 
invited. A. FAHNESTOCK, Sec.” 
G. R. TYRRELL, Pres. 
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Ss yp ec i al TF oti ces Honey and Beeswax Market. | 


OFFICE Or THE AMERICAN BEE JOURNAL, 
Monday, 10 a. m., Oct. 6, 1884 
i 








The Bee Journal for 1885. 


sy tions for honey and beeswax received | 
Premiums, $25.00 in Cash. ee ae , | 


up to this hour : 


To increase the number of readers . m ene nee a mega anes 
. : . ONEY.—Nothing stirring in the market for the | 
of the BEE JOURNAL, we believe, will | iast few weeks. The approach of cooler weather | 


: at " is expected to impart more life tothe trade. Comb | 
aid progressive bee-culture and help honey sells at 16c.in the jobbing way, and brings 


; 4 14@15c. on arrival for choice. Offerings exceed the 
to elevate the pursuit. W e,therefore, demand. Extracted Le py | has commenced to 
offer the following a 


accumulate, but demand is fair for smal! packages 
for table-use, as well as for darker grades in bar- 
rels. It brings 6@9c. on arrival. 
BEESW AX —Is dull at 26@28c on arrival. 
C. F. MUTH, Freeman & Central Ave. 


CASH PREMIUMS FOR CLUBS. 


$10.00 for the largest club received — 
at this office before Feb. 1, 1885 (either| jongy—as we have already commenced re- 
of the Weekly, Monthly, or both) 5 ONe | ceiving consignments of this year’s crop of honey, 
re . € we feel safe in making e following quotations: 
Weekly counts same as 4 Monthlies. | Fe erie On ab 1n@200. Some othe Pale 
$5.00 for the second largest ; $4.00 | {24¢rse.,2-m, i1mm@lze.; ordinary grades of dark, 
for the third: $3.00 for the fourth ; , oat 2-5, 190i e qimgectet white eoates, 
. a} . ¥ “. . 7, fe 
$2.00 for the fifth ; and $1.00 for the BEESWAX-—Prime yellow, 30@31c. 
sixth largest club. McCAUL & HILDRETH, 34 Hudson St. 


> ‘ ‘ BOSTON. 

All former offers of Premiums are HONEY.—We quote best white in 1-lb. sections, 

now withdrawn. 18@20¢c.; 2-lb., 16@18c. Extracted, 8@9c. Un- 

. » glassed sections sell best. 
The price of the Weekly BEE JOUR-| BEESWAX—35c. 
- £ _ BLAKE & RIPLEY, 57 Chatham Street. 

NAL for 1885 is $2.00 for one copy; | 
, , CHICAGO. 
$3.80 for two copies (to the same or ee 


HONEY.—Comb honey has been taken with. 


j st-offic * @55 ° | freedom by the trade this week, but 15@1é6c. is the 
different post offices) 5 $5.00 for three | best price obtainable fora fancy article of comb 


copies ; $7.20 for four copies; and for | honey in frames. Some lots bring from 14 to 15c. | 
4 - aie Wine when in good order. Stock of comb honey is not 
five or more copies, $1.75 each. 


lngee ot Present. wap mpeg ag for new. } 
y . . c / AX.—For fair to yellow, 28@30c. 
We have decided to publish the | R. 


A. BURNETT, 161 South Water 8t. 
Monthly BEE JOURNAL for next year | SAN FRANCISCO. 


of the same size and shape as the | HONEY.—No movement of consequence. Stocks | 
- a ‘ | are of fair proportions, but are in some instances 
Weekly, (which contains about the | limited to figures not obtainable. Choice extracted | 
, R ‘ |is in demand at the quotations below noted. | 

same amount of reading matter as | White to extra white comb, 9@1ic.; dark to good, 
= ° - | 7@9¢.; extracted, choice to extra white, 444@5c,; 

the present Monthly) at 50 cents a| dark and candied, 4c, 


: * cs .-—Whol le, 25@28c. 
year; two copies (to the same or dif-| BY*SWAX. Meena as Front Street. 
-ofti ‘ 3: “ee | 
ferent post oftices) for 90 cents ; three | 8T. LOUIS. 
copies for $1.30; four copies for $1.70;| HONEY —Steady; demand and supply both 
“i : , 29 . | small. Comb, 12@14c per lb., and strained and ex- 
five copies for $2.00; more than five | tracted GOdrse. 
: . . [SW —Fi 32@32 Kc. f hoice. 
copies for 40 cents each. The time has | BEES WT. ANDERSON & Co., 104 N- 3d Street, 
been extended on all portions of next | CLEVELAND. 


year, which have been paid for at the} HoON#Y.—Our market is at present overstocked 
s > o | with honey, large quantities having been brought 
rate of $1.00. in wagons, and every place is filled up. Some lots 


. — — | have sold as low as Sc. for 1-lb. sections of white 
Subscriptions for twoor more years | comb. We have not changed prices, but find sales 


7 . very slow at 16c. for best white 1-lbs., and l4c. for 
for one person, W ill count the same 3 Ibe. Dark honey we are offering as low as 10 to 


| 
> res F ; | 12e. without being able to effect sales. Extracted | 
as each year fora different person. is not wanted at all, and no sale at any price. 


New Subscribers for the Monthly for| BEBSWAX.—2s8@s0c 


gaa A. C. KENDEL, 115 Ontario Street. 
1885 will have all the numbers for 1884 | 
™e a ee : ; iin | SAN FRANCISCO. 
free ma she geaevne peed on sub | aa habe sate comb honey in 2 Ib. sections, 
*SCTIPULONS are recelyv é So eA. | 15¢e; extracted, 7@7‘¢c. 
* I . are S us ollice | Gro. W. MEADE & CO., 213 Market. 





- —<—e er — | 


y . ry yr | oy 
TRIAL SUBSCRIBERS.—The Weekly KANSAS CITY. 
‘ HONE Y—There has been a good demand with 
BEE JOURNAL Will be sent to any new |-liveral receipts, and prices remain the same. 
: 3 + . me Choice Eastern comb, K-pound sections, i8c; 1- 
Subscriber in North America from now | pound, 16e; 2-pounds, Ise. California comb, 2- 
: . or ,0und sections, 15c. Lower grades are slow at 2 
until the end of 1884 for 25 cents. Ors cents less. Extracted, 64¢@8c, according to 


This offer is intended to aid those who | “Wieiswax—None in the market. 
are getting up clubs at Fairs, Conven- | Guccenmn te Paka tee 
tions, etc., and should add several | ————————_ 
thousand to our readers during the; @& Our rates for two or more 
next month | copies of the book, ‘* Bees and Honey,” 
2 a la i |may be found on the Book List on 
’ . | the second page of this paper. Also 
Bee Keepers Badges at Fairs. | wholesale rates on all books where 
We have some ELEGANT | they are purchased “ to sell again.” 
RIBBON BADGES, having | The time for reading up will soon be 
a rosette and gold Bee, for | here, and in anticipation of this, we 
bee-keepers’ use at Fairs, | now have a very large stock of books 
Conventions, etc. 
50 cents each, by mail, postpaid. lin any quantity, on receipt of orders. 











per hundred, $2.50. 


Publishers, 31 Rose Street, New York. 


Price | on hand, and can fill orders for them | 


Create a Local Honey Market. 


Now is the time to create Honey 


Markets in every village, town and 
The following are the latest quota- | a, Ne ide - awake honey producers 

shoulc 
Honey” (only 50 cents per 100), or else 
the pamphlets on ‘‘ Honey as Food 
‘and Medicine,” and scatter them 
plentifully all over the territory they 


et the Leaflets ‘‘ Why eat 


“an supply with honey, and the result 


will be a demand that will readily take 
all of their crops at remunerative 
prices. The prices for ‘‘ Honey as Food 
and Medicine ” are as follows: 


Single copy 5 cts,; per doz., 40 cts; 
I 00 will be sent 
stpaid for $10.00; or 1000 for 


5.00. On orders of 100 or more, 


we will print, if desired, on the 
cover-page, ‘‘ Presented by,’ etce., 


giving the name and address of the 


| bee-keeper who scatters them). This 
alone will pay him for all his trouble 
and expense—enabling him to dispose 
| of his honey at home, at a good profit. 


—— -——-e- —— 


Book Notices. 


t" Mrs. Emma D. E. N. SouTHWORTH, 
the author of “* SELF-RAISED; OR FROM THE 
Deptus,” published this day by 'Il’. B. Peter- 


| son & Brothers, Philadelphia, considers it to 
| be the best wor she has ever written. In 


it, the hero risés from the depths of poverty, 


| misery and humiliation, and to trace his 
ae | step by step, has been with hera 


abor of love. There has been a curious 
blending of realism and romance in this 
work—the result, it may be,of the leading 
incidents having occurred in actual life. It 
contains 658 pages. Price 75 cents. 


te We have secured acopy of the AMER- 
ICAN ANTIQUARIAN AND ORIENTAL JOUR- 
NAL, which has come to be recognized as 
authority on the subject of archzology. We 
have been much interested in its perusal. 
It is edited by Stephen D. Peet, and is pub- 
lished at Clinton, Wis. 


OGILVIe’s HANDY Book of Useful Infor- 
mation, is the title of a modest little book of 


| 128 pages we have just received, which con- 


tains more information of practical value 
than many books that cost from $2.00 up- 
wards. Itcontains statistical tables of prac- 
tical value for every department of human 
effort. The Political, Historical, and Bio- 
graphical information alone, is worth double 
the price of the book. Itis bound in hand- 
some leatherette, flexible covers, and will 
be sent by mail for 25 cents; or bound in 
silk cloth for 50 cents, by J. 8. Ogilvie & Co., 


3 Months FREE 


We will mail THE RURAL HOME for 
three months ON TRIAL, to any address on receipt 
of only 10 cents to help pay postage, packing, 
ete. Or for 30 cts., silver or stamps, we will mail 
THE RURAL HOME for one year. To any 
person sending us a club of four 30 cts. subscrip- 
tions we will send a sample of silver-plated ware 
premiums, ehoice of Sugar Shell, Salt Spoon, Mus- 
tard Spoon, Butter Knife, Solid Gold Propelling 
Pencil, Gold Thimble, etc. Or we will send, for 
four 30 cts. subscriptions, a copy of any of the 
Poets in 12mo. volumes illustrated, and hand- 
somely bound in cloth, fifty authors to choose from, 
including Burns, Milton, Shelley, Shakespeare, 
Pope, Tennyson, etc. Or to the ladies, we will give 
a copy of the“ Ladies’ Manual of Fancy Work,” 
an illustrated guide to all kinds of needle work, 
containing over 400 illustrations. The above goods 
are warranted first-class, and if not satisfactory 
we willrefund money. Address, c 

JHE RURAL HOME, Philadelphia, Pa. 

eow: . 








han Q_Do you want to buy a Fine-Bred 
HOGS»: of any kind? If so, write 
and name the kind you want. 


Edmund Maurer, 1026 Spring Garden St. 
41Acowit PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Sixth Thousand Just Published ! 





New and Enlarged Edition 
BEES ani HONEY, 


| 
| 
OR THE 
Management of an Apiary for Pleasure | 

and Profit; by 


THOMAS C. NEWMAN. 


Editor of the Weekly Bee Jowrnal. 
925 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


It ecntains 220 profusely illustrated 
pages, is ‘fully up with the times” in all | 
the improvements and inventions in this 

rapidly developing pursuit, and presents 
the apiarist w ith everything that can aid in 
the successful management of the Honey- 
3ee, and at the same time produce the most | 
honey in its best and most attractive 
condition. 

PRICE—Bound in cloth, $1.00 
covers, 75 cents, postpaid. 

(2A Liberal Discount to Dealers, by 
the Dozen or Hundred. 


; in paper 


—— 


PATENT 
FOUNDATION | 





MILLS 9 '""S2 


W.C.PELHAM § 
MAYSVILLE,KY. 





STABLY 


Given s FoundationPress, 


PUBLIC SENTIMENT affirms thatthe PRESS 
is SUPERIOR for making Comb Foundation either 
in Wired Frames or for SECTIONS, and insures 
straight and perfect combs, when drawn out by | 
the bees. Send for Circular and samples. 


D. 8. GIVEN & CO., 
HOOPESTON, 


1ABtf ILL. 


Dadant’s F oundat ‘ionF actory, wholesale | 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


LOCAL REPORTERS WANTED. 

We want an agent and local reporter in every 
community to represent City and Country, 
and furnish us from time to time such facts as we 
may require. Send 1) cents for credentials and 
full particulars regarding services and compensa- 
tion. Address, Will C. Turner & Co., Publishers 
“City and Ceuntry,’’ Columbus, Ohio. 

24A18t 


Land-Owners, Attention! “* 


All persons who have lost Real Estate in 
Iowa, by reason of TAX OR JUDICIAL 
SALES, are invited to correspond with 
RICKEL & BULL, Attorneys at Law, 
41 First Ave., Cedar Rapids, Iowa, and 
they will learn something to their advantage. 


Vandervort Foundation Mill. 


6 Inch, Price, $25.00 


It makes the finest extra thin Foundation for 
comb honey. For Sale by 


7 ALFRED H. NEWMAN. 
923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 














For Bees, Queens. 


Honey, Foundation, Hives, Sections, and all Apiar- 
ian Implements, send for Circular to 


} FLANAGAN & ILLINSKI, 
1ABly Lock box 995. Belleville, St. Clair Co., Ills. 


























The Best in the World. 160,000 
already made. in buying of us or 
through our Agent, you deal direct 
with the manufacturer. Write for Cat- 
alogue of ESTEY and CAMP & CO. 
ORCANS, Decker Bros., Mathushek, 
Simpson, Estey & Camp, and Camp & 
Co. PIANOS. ACENTS WANTED. 


ESTEY & CAMP, 


188 and 190 State St., CHICACO. 


SYSTEMATIC AND CONVENIENT, | 





DR. FOOTE’S 


TIAND-BOOK OF HEALTH, 


HINts AND READY RECIPES, 


is the title of a very valuable book that gives a 
great amount of information, of the Utmost Im- 
ortance to Everybody, concerning their daily 
abits of Eating, Drinking, Dressing, Sleeping, 
| Bathing, Working, etc. 
| It Costs onity TWENTY-FIVE CENTS, 
|} and contains 28 pages, and is sent by mall, 
| post-paid, on receipt of price. This is just 
the Book that every family should have. 
IT TELLS ABOUT 
Parasites of the Skin, 
Bathing— Best way, 
Lungs & Lung Diseases, 
How to Avoid them, 
Clothing—what to Wear 
How much to Wear, 
Contagious Diseases, 





What to Eat, 
How to Eat it, 
Things to Do, 
Things to Avoid, 
Perils of Summer, 
How to Breathe, 
Overheating Houses, 
Ventilation, How to Avoid them, 
Influence of Plants, | Exercise, 
Occupation for Invalids, Care of Teeth, 

Superfiuous Hair, |A fter- Dinner Naps, 
Restoring the Drowned,| Headache, cause & 
Preventing Near-Sight- :| Malaria! Affections, 

edness, Croup—to Prevent. 

IT TELLS HOW TO CURE 

Black Eyes, Boils, Burns, Chilblains, Cold Feet, 
Corns,Coughs, Cholera, Diarrhoea, Diphtheria, Dys- 
entery, Dandruff, Dyspepsia, Kar Ache, Felons, 
Fetid Feet, Freckles, Headache, Hiccough, Hives, 
Hoarseness, Itching, Inflamed Breasts, lvy Poison- 
ing, Moles, Pimples, Piles, Rheumatism, Ringworm, 
Snoring, Stammering, Sore Eyes, Sore Mouth, Sore 
Nipples,Sore Throat, Sun-stroke, Stings and Insect 
Bites, Sweating Feet, Toothache, Uicers, Warts. 
Whooping Cough, Worms in Children. 


It will Save Doctor Bills! 
Price only 24 Cents. Sent by Mail, post-paid, 
THOMAS G. NEWMAN, 
25 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


150 Colonies of ITALIAN BEES 


FOR SALE. 
They are in Langstroth portico-hives, with 
standard L frames. All in first-class condi- 


DAY IS’ PATENT HONEY CARRIAGE, 
REVOLVING COMB-HANGER, 
Tool Box and Recording Desk Combined. 


Price, complete, only...... 


For sale by ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


923 West Madison Street, CHICAGO, ILL. 


‘Muth’s Honey Extractor, 


Square Glass Honey yt Tin Buckets, 
Langstroth Bee-Hives, Honey-Sections, etc. 
Apply to c. F. MUTH, 


976 and 978 Central Ave., CINCINNATI, O. 

"Send 10c. for Practical | Hints to Bee-Keepers. 

Cob make great pay all the time they 
work, with absolute certainty, write for 


omen to H. HALLETT & Co., Portiand, Maine. 


FLAT- BOTTOM _ 


COMB FOUNDATION, 


.. $18.00. 


a week at home. $5.00 outtit free. Pay 

absolutely sure. No risk. Capital not re- 
quired. Reader, if you want business at 
which persons of either sex, young or old, 


high side-wells,4 to 16 square feet tc | tion, with from 20 to 30 pounds of good 
the pound. Circular and samples free | honey for winter. The combs are all straight 
J. VAN DEUSEN & SONS, and all worker, and are built mostly on 
Sole Manufacturers, wired frames. In lotsof 1 to 10 at $4.50 each : 
Sprout Brook, Mont. Ca,, N, ¥. 10 to 25 at $4,25 each ; 50 or more, at $4.00 
- | each. G. H. SHIBLEY. 
for the working class. Send 10 cents | 59A4t Richmond, McHenry Co., Il. 


for postage, and we will mail you free, 

a royal, valuable box of sample goods 

that will put you in the way of making 

more money in a few days, than you 

ever thought possible atany business. 

Capital not required. Wewill start you. You can 
work al! the time or in spare time only. The work 
is universally adapted to both sexes, young and 
old. You can easily earn from 50 cents to $5 every 
evening. That all who want work may test the 
business, we make this unparalleled offer; to all 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


60 Colonies of Bee for Sale! 


They are in Heddon’s, new ,.angstroth and 
Gallup hives, well painted, and contain from 


who are not well satisfied, we will send $1 to pay for | 25 to 40 lbs. of honey each. Price per col- 
the trouble of writing us. Full particulars, direc- ony : Black, $4.00; Hybrid, $4.50 ; Italians, 
tions, etc., sent free. Fortunes will be made by | ¢5:00. Send me your order and IT will try to 


those who give their whole time to the work. Great 
success absolutely sure. Don’t — — now. 
Address STINSON & CO., Portland, Main 

4Aly 41Al 


a you. In order on cars at above prices. 
ong Fisher, Hamler, Henry Co., Ohio. 
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1868. 1884, 


HEDDON’S 


COLUMN. 


WAX ON SHARES, 


For Comb Foundation for 1885, 


Why not send me your Wax 


INOW 


to be made into the best Given Foun- 
dation on shares, or at a low cash 
price per pound for making, during 
the less-hurried winter months. 

If you have no wax, perhaps your 
store-keepers have, and it will pay you 
to buy and ship to me. 

Write and get my present low terms. 
I pay highest market price in 


CASH FOR WAX. 


Apiary for Sale. 


I offer for sale one of the best 
apiaries and very choicest location in 
Southern Michigan. 

No other bees kept in the field. 
House, barn and honey- house, good 
cellar, cistern, and two. wells; high- 
board fence all on 4% acre of ground in 
a small village, 6 miles from here, on 
this M.C. R. R. Depot, freight, ex- 
press and telegraph offices, saw-mill, 
store and blacksmith shop only 25 rods 
distant. 

Here we have three surplus honey 
crops: First, from white clover; 
second, from basswood; third, from 
myriads of fall flowers. 

I will give my purchaser a splendid 
opportunity to gain a good home, and 
choice honey location. I will sell 
with it any number of colonies of 
bees and apiarian fixtures wanted, 
the outfit being either for comb or ex- 
tracted honey as desired; or I will 
sell only the home and permanent 
fixtures, and furnish a large number 
of colonies on shares till the pur- 
chaser thus gains stock of his own. 
Hives and fixtures of my latest im- 
proved patterns. Write me for 
prices, terms, etc. 


QUEENS! 


Our New Strain, 


Also IMPORTED ITALIANS! 
Take your choice. Prices: 





Tested, to breed from... .........0c.cceeeceeee $300 
DE chaietenesiGasnet Soeeeseoacescoseseescs I 25 
Tmeeeses, ALCO IUly 106.... cccccccccccccccccce 1@ 
Untested, (per doz.) after July Ist............ 11 00 


CIRCULAR for 1884 


And be SURE to state whether or not you 
have my Circular for 1883. 
Address, 
JAMES HEDDON, 
DOW AGIAC, Cass County, MICH. 


on all orders for Comb Foundation. 


Owing to a decline in the price of 


Beeswax there will, hereafter, be a 
reduction of 5 cents per pound | V EHIC ! E 
> § 





Prices Reduced. *¥ YOU WANT 


— 





ILLINOIS. 


CHICAGO, 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL DEALER IN 


EE-KEEPERS’ SUPPLIES 
F Tr ft xk ri i ; 
Honey and Wax Extractors, Comb Foundation, Kegs and Pails for Honey, Seeds for Honev Plants, ete. 


ALFRED H. NEWMAN, 


Illustrated Catalogue sent free upon application. 





I pay 25c. per pound delivered here, for yellow 
Beeswax. To avoid mistakes, the shipper’s name 
should always be on each package. 


ALFRED H. NEWMIAN, 





923 West Madison St., CHICAGO, ILL. 


SEND A POSTAL CARD TO THE 


COLUMBUS BUGGY CO. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


When Catalogue and name of nearest dealer, 
where our SUPERIOR Vehicles can be seen, will be 
sent. 

We have the LARGEST FACTORY in the world for 
manufacturing first-class and SUPERIOR 


Buggies, Phaetons, Light Carriages, 
Surrey Wagons, 








AND OUR POPULAR 
American Village Carts, 


the latter most perfect and free from horse 
motion. 


&@” We make our own wheels from the best tim- 
ber (sawed by our own mills) that cun be obtained 
from the hills of Southern Obio—famous for the 
second-growth hickory. 


Any of our readers who will inclose 18 cent 
stamps, in a letter to the COLUMBUS BUGGY CoO., 
Columbus, Ohio, will receive in return a beautiful 
engraving in colors representing an “ Australian 
Scene,” and their manner of traveling in that 
country with ostriches as a motor. 24A18t 


Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 


Send six cents for postage, 
and receive free, a costly box 
of goods which wil! help you to 
more money right away than 

, anything elsein this world. All 
of either sex,succeed from first 
hour, The broad road to fortune opens before the 


workers, absolutely sure. At once address, TRUE 
& Co., Augusta, Maine. _4Aly_ 


J_.w.HCEKEMAN, 


DEALER IN 


Pure Italian Bees and Queens 


For further information, send for Circular. 
7Aly RICHMOND, Fort Bend Co. TEXAS. 





Dadant’s Foundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement In another column. 


wanted for The Lives of all the 
Presidents of the U. 8. The 
largest, handsomest, best book 
ever sold for less than twice 
our price. The fastest selling 


book in America. Immense 
profits to agents. Al! intelligent poste want it. 
Any one can become a successful agent. ‘Terms 
free. HALLETT Book Co., Portiand,Me. 4Aly 


‘Vandervort Gomb Fan. Mills, 


Send for Samples & Reduced Price-L ist. 
ABtf J.VANDERVORT, Laceyville, Pa. ; 


Dadant’sFoundation Factory, wholesale 
and retail. See Advertisement in another column. 
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